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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


certainty in mine production. 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. 


Ask for Bulletin 300- N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Batter y 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York 
Seattle 


Boston 


New Orleans 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Chicago Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TWO BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND 


Rubber Heels | Hyatt Roller Bearings 


1. Make walking easier. 1. Make mine cars run easier. 

2. Reduce shocks and jars on spine. 2. Reduce shocks on wheels and axles. 

3. Can be easily put on. 3. Can be easily installed. 

4. Outlive ordinary heels. 4. Outlive ordinary bearings. 

5. Save their cost by their long life. 5. Save their cost through durability. 

6. Can be had for any size shoe. 6. Can be had for any size car. 

7. Can be secured from any reputable] 7. Can be secured from any reputable 
shoemaker. mine car manufacturer. 


B-360 


If you are interested in knowing more about the good points of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings, write to us. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Motor Bearings Division 


Tractor Bearings Division 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of bearings for mine cars, ore cars, 
steel mill cars, roller tables, trolleys, cranes, hoists, 
machine tools, line shafts, counter-shafts, concrete 
machinery, textile machinery, conveyors, lift trucks, 
industrial trucks, railway service cars, storage battery 
locomotives, etc. 


Hyatt Bearings For Mine Cars 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and’ Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: New York Office 
Rockaway, N. J. 294 Lafayette St. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C 
Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 
Eastern Canada:. H. L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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AWARDED 


GRAND“ 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booxjet 
fully describing 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask ffor _illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York Cleveland 
Worcester Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 
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Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WILL 


® BRAKES @O 


BRAKES and SAFETY are “next of kin” on a hoist. 

The safety insurance of the brakes on VULCAN Hoists does not stop with the 
selection of a “‘post-type brake,” nor with the use of a high-grade brake lining. 
Dependable automatic action is necessary for safety. When the brakes are 
called upon to act, they must go on at once—and, further, they must hold— 
they do on a VULCAN Hoist. 

They are interlocking with the starting and clutch mechanisms and with the 
travel limit device. 

The sole penalty of a mistake by the operator is merely a complete stop. 

Other safety features of brakes on VULCAN Hoists are: Provision for taking up 
wear (this may be done automatically); slack brake switch which forces operator 
to keep brakes in proper adjustment (when brakes become worn too much for 
safety, they lock until adjusted); brake application governor to secure gradual 
instead of abrupt stop (of great value on slopes where momentum of train might 
carry cars over rope and cut it); and below-the-floor counterweights (see the fifth 
of this series of talks on VULCAN Hoists). 


Correspondence invited. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Designers and Builders of 
Hoists 


1736 Main St. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Hoist of Canadian Mining & 

Finance Co., Timmins, Ont. 

Note wedge ajustment on 

bearings—a regular VULCAN 
feature. 


The fourth in th’s series of 
eight articles on the safety 
features of VULCAN Hoists 
will appear in the October 
issue of this magazire. 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 90 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Giant Stren 


Giant strength implies the giant’s 
power. Barsteel is the strongest! of 
strong locomotives. 

The construction of the barsteel frame 
was studied and planned to insure greatest 
strength, and to combine also acces- 
sibility and moderate weight. It is the 
only frame combining all these advan- 
tages. 

No barsteel frame has ever broken in 
service. 

The electrical equipment of this loco- 
motive possesses the same lasting and 


these claims. Ask us for references. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Phelps -Dodge Coffaration 
Burro MountamBra nch, pne, New Mexico 
12 Ton LocomMBve og 

drift 


enduring qualities possessed by the barsteel frame. 
Every locomotive in service stands as proof of 
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For Made in 

Handling Single 

Cars and 

Any Double 

Place Drum 
5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 


Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 
Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent be bap Hopper. 
ar 


ages. Holmes’ Automatic Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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FULL MEASURE 


Goodrich Air Hose never starves the drills 
—it delivers full measure of air all day long. 
It can be depended upon to maintain a 
steady pressure. No kinks. No leaks. 
Oil-proof, fool-proof, and able to withstand 
all the abuse of man and mine. 


Goodrich Air Hose is used in mines 
throughout the world and wherever it 
goes it stays down. A sample will be sent 
on receipt of your postal. 


THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich De Luxe 
Truck Tires ride 
easier; wearlonger; 
run faster without 
damage to tire and 
truck; help save 
engine power and 
fuel. 


GOODRICH 
AIR HOSE 
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Trolley Wire, Copper Wire, Locomotive Cable, Car Cable, Mine Lamp Cord, 


Duplex Cable Concentric, Twin Wire Rope Fittings 
JOHN H. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland | 
| Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Portland, Ore. 


Mine Ropes WATAR 
OF QUALITY HAZARD 
for WIRE ROPE 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 
also INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 


RACINE AVENUE mew YORK 
K E N oO ~~ H A W I Ss C 533 CANAL STREET IstTNAT'LBANK 6&€2 W ADAMS 8ST 
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~ Ips the Men get 
to work on Time 


“The 
FEDERAL 


=A. Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 


The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric 
Siren, ranging from a low rumbling groan to a piercing 
cry, is heard by your men for miles around even if 
they areasleep. Your men will instantly recognize this 
signal as their call to go to work. It gets them to 
work on time. 

Absolutely reliable—always ready for instant use at 
the touch of the button. Easy to reach and quicker to 
operate than any other signal. Averages only $2.00 a 
year for electricity—there is no other maintenance ex- 
pense. Requires no expensive installation equipment. 
Easy to install as per our simple instructions. Let us 
send you complete information and prices 

today of the Federal Electric Siren—the 
better signal for less money. 


Send Coupon 
Today 
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T H KW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Eleetric, 
Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 


XPORT DEPARTME 
ALLIED MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA <Koucons 


Si Campers St New USA ALMACOA New 


“WAUGH” ROCK DRILLS 


are making mining easier, less 
expensive and more efficient 


The Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Denver, Colorado MEXICO 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 


ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago Office, 735 Old Colony Bldg.; 408 Gas & Electric 
Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2615 N. 4th St., Column abus, O.; 1108 Fayette 
National Bank Bl ig, Lexington, Ky.; Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birn _Ala.; Colman Bldg., Seattle, 


Vash. Canadian Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St 1. 


4 
Types 
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AllissChalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 
equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is ‘“‘built for service.”’ 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


100% EFFICIENT! 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the mining 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 


LET GOODIN-REID BRATTICE SOLVE YOUR EFFICIENCY PROBLEM 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 


Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. Itis thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 

SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY. 


Allow us to send you samples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Power for your mills 
Durability in transmission 
Efficiency in production 
Confidence in your cost 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND ENGINEERS SEND FOR DIARY and DATA BOOK 


Reach their highest effectiveness when MORSE ROCKER JOINT 

DRIVES transmit the power. There is only one steel belt that, 

since the beginning of its use, has made good—and held itself 

supreme, through years of hard service — and that one is “MORSE.” 
Bring your Power Transmission Problems to 


Morse Engineers. They are men of wide exper- 
ience. Let them help you plan your drives. 


Largest manufacturers of | h N Y 
MORSE CHAIN C = silent chains in the world t aca, 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Write for illustrated booklet 
Address Nearest Office 


Boston, Mass.............. 141 Milk St. Canada........... Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Chicago, Ill...... a L. & T, Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . Engineers’ Bidg. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg 
Detroit, Mich. . “Joos Kansas City, Mo.. Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C......... 805 Ashboro S ineering Co, 
50 St Minneapolis, “Third St. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae estinghouse Bldg. Strong Scott Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... Monadnock ae. St. Louis, Mo.......... hemical Bldg. 
Candler Bl Morse Engineering Co. 
Earl F. Scott, M. 


“MORSE”? is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Products and Results 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
menfor mining employers — 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 


ents, Assayers, Chem ‘sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


| MagneticHigh Intensity Separators | Wire or write us regarding 


| Are successfully handling a large number of a- 4 your openings. 
complex ores today. We would be interested | « 

| in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 

| tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 

important place on your flow sheet, simplify | 

, your process, or give better extraction. Why 

not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


| 
| Dings Magnetic Separator Co. Hin S 
| 100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. caring 
| 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air-com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators— 
up to 15 H. P. 


Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 
easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 

Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
560 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 

Hoisting and Air Compressor Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 

Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


Nove NGINE CO. 
Clarence E. 


ment. Vice-Pres. & Gen Mgz 


934 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York Chicago 


1617 Woolworth Building 800 Old Colony Building 


Novo 
16: P. 
Engine 
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Optimism 


ITH millions of men returning to indus- 

try, it is important that the mining indus- 
try help meet the situation by producing jobs for 
them. 


In many instances this means an increase in 
your facilities for handling your output; an 
enlarging of your production; an optimism in a 
prosperous future. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL you will find 
many optimists. They are telling you of their 
enlarged plants, of their willingness to assist you 
by furnishing your mine equipment that will cut 
your expenditures, and give you greater output. 

Match your optimism with theirs. Give 
them a chance to bid upon the equipment you 
are going to need. They are advertisers in a 
Journal that is published solely for your interest. 
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The Largest 
Builders 
in the World | 


Do you realize what this means? To buy | 
cars from the largest builders in the world is | 
to buy from an organization with the most 
highly perfected organization—from an insti- 
tution that can buy at rock bottom prices and 
consequently give you most for your money. | 


WATT Cars have made our plant the largest: 
by their consistently satisfactory work. And 
we have made WATT Cars satisfactory by 
building cars to measure only. 

In planning for a plant, we consider the propo- 
sition carefully and build WATT Cars to 
— exactly meet requirements. 


way WATT CARS 


CANNOT HELP BUT MAKE GOOD 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg 


Remember——We make 
every type of cars. 
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The Equitable Powder | Manufacturers of 
Manufacturing Company | | “National” Brands: 


Alton Blasting Powder Safety Fuse 


Alton High Explosives 


For use in all mining, quarry 


Black Diamond Permissibles and agricultural blasting 
FUSE CAPS 
and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, III. Office and Factory 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. DENVER COLORADO 


MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161N.MaySt. 1547 Columbus Road 
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PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


all 


9 Good Reasons for 
Electrical Blasting 


1.—With an electric blasting 
machine you can fire from one to 
one hundred and fifty charges 
simultaneously. 


2.—Electrical blasting allows 
better tamping and fullest con- 
finement of the gases. 


3.—Fuller development of the explosive force with consequent greater 
shattering. 


4.—Less smoke and fumes and quick return to the working face. 
5.—Better results with smaller quantity of explosive, therefore cheaper. 


6.—With the rheostat and galvanometer the electric connections can be 
tested to assure detonation and to avoid misfires. 


7.—The shot-firer stands at a safe distance and does not operate the 
blasting machine until everyone is out of the danger zone. 


8.—There is no need of matches, torches or open flame for detonation 
of explosives where electrical blasting is practiced. 


9.—The dependability of Du Pont electrical blasting equipment, that 
leaves nothing to chance, but gives the operator control of the entire 
blasting performance. Du Pont blasting accessories are correct in 
design and efficient in service. They are the result of practical expe- 
rience and scientific research—the last word in modern, sure-fire blast- 
ing equipment. 

Alfree copy of our Blasting Supplies Catalog will prove 

helpful. Write for it today to Advertising Division. 


E.'I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 


Wilmington Delaware 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


ICI 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: 
Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrialand Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For In- 
dustrial Uses. Lithophone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: 
For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: 
Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Visit Du Pont Products Store when in Atlantic City 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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CULES EXPLOSI 
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A World’s Record 
With Hercules Dynamite 


Not long ago this crew hung up a record 
that will be hard to beat. They sunk 261 
feet of a three-compartment shaft in 31 
days. World’s records are few and far 
between and this one was made with the 
help of Hercules 35% and 50% L. F. 
Gelatin dynamite 


You may not be working for a we yl 
record but you are arecord o 
ore production in your own mine. Speed 
in mine operation depends to a large « 
eree upon the use of explosives that htyour 
working conditions. No matter what those 
conditions are, one of the many Hercules 
om *s will exactly fit your needs. 
be gla to der 
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Our service men 
will co-operate 


There is a Giant Service Man near you who will 
gladly help you solve your blasting problems. 


If need be, he will go right to your field of operation 
without charge or obligation. 


Your explosives will do more and better work for 
less money when you take advantage of Giant Service 
facilities. 


Write us in detail regarding the conditions of your 
blasting. Our response will be prompt, helpful and 
efficient. 

THE GIANT POWDER COMPANY, Con. 


“Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


EXPLOSIVES 
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Swaying, vibrating, anthracite breakers, or wet mining machinery, heavily shocked 
steel mill machinery and roughly jerked logging engines require ane « super- 
strong, well insulated 


\ 


The Rough Work Motor 


H. I. Motors were made to do the rough work of 
life. Miners, lumberjacks and steel mill operators 
were in on the tryout and all of them adopted them 
for their own. 


Their hardihood through many years of service 
is due to super-strong construction in which noth- t 
ing is left to chance. Rotor connections between 
bars and end rings are all welded at the points 
shown by the arrows. A cross section of the 
material at the weld is stronger and of better con- 
ductivity than the bars themselves. H 


H. I. motors are widely used and have been in 
successful operation for years under the most 
severe conditions. 


Our specialists will be pleased 
to supply fullest details mY 


Electric | 


Schenectady,NYX 


any | 


43-202 
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With the rapid development of 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of 
lower and lower grade become 
dividend-paying properties. Old 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- 
worked. 


It’s all a matter of treatment 
methods. 


Reductions in the cost of mill- 
ing turn one-time waste into pay- 
dirt. More than ever the mill 
equipment determines the profit. 


The possibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill and other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has. been 
making interesting changes in 
cost sheets. 


The past few years have seen important ad- 
vances in the design of mill equipment. 

Many improvements have been added to the 
Wilfley Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
is a fully enclosed, self-oiling head motion of ex- 
treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
impart a highly differential movement to the 
deck. Wilfley Tables may now be obtained for 
concrete foundations. 

The Wilfley Table has more than kept pace 
with the requirements of the times—it is a step 
ahead. 


Have you full facts? 
In 1915 the Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- 


mercial service. Its early results were revolutionary, and 
it has since consistently given capacity that was thought 
impossible and costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for other types of equipment. 

The largest capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 
Marcy Millsand Marcy Mills are now grinding over 60,000 
tons a day in approximately 200 plants. If you haven't 
the Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate a 
copy. Just ask our nearest office. 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Fierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 
| New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 
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Goodman Scraper Loader. 


The Scraper, Chute, Sheaves and Electric Winding Engine 


The Goodman Scraper Loader serves a panel of four or five rooms until they 
are driven up and pillars drawn back. | 

It avoids necessity for laying track, taking top, or placing cars in room. 

It is valuable in low coal, in pitching seams, in longwall work, and in room- 
and-pillar mines working long faces. 

Winding engine, car loading chutes and prop sheaves on the entry remain in 
fixed position; the scraper is shifted from room to room with the work. 

Loading costs per ton are materially reduced when account is taken not only 
of the labor differences, but also of the savings due to elimination of track laying, top 
or bottom taking, car handling, etc., in the rooms. 


Where Bottom Is Taken on the Entry 


Where Bottom Is Not Taken on the Entry 


Serving a Panel of Four Rooms 


1. Tandem drum electric winding engine. 5. Two lead rope face sheaves. 
2. Two pairs of center sheaves in a complete 6. Guide channel, with rollers. 
unit, attached to two props. 7. Scraper. 
3. Room sheaves on brackets ettnchd to 8. Car loading chute. 
props. 9. Tail rope. 
4. Tail rope face sheave. 10. Lead rope. 


Let us supply you full information | 


Goodman Manufacturing Company 
48th to 49th Streets, on Halsted, Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM 


DENVER 
PITTSBURGH CHARLESTON, W. VA. ST. LOUIS 


SEATTLE (75) 
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S-A Unit 
Ball Bearing Conveyor Carrier 


It’s All Steel 
It’s Ball Bearing 
It’s Correctly Designed 
It’s Well Built 
—it’s right 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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WE WONDER 
We Wonder if— 
President Wilson really thought he 
could pass the railroad wage demand 
over to Congress without anybody 
getting next to the fact that some- 
body was trying to pass something ? 


the 5,500,000 would be absolutely 
satisfied if they did manage to elect 
an entirely new Congress? 


two per cent, backed by 5 per cent, 
is a majority of votes in a nation of 
100 per cent Americans? 


Mr. Jewell knew that his “tie ’em 
up” interview was loaded? 


the fellow who looked down the 
loaded gun barrel will look down 
the same barrel with the other eye? 


A TARIFF POLICY 

It will perhaps not be amiss to again 
state the position of the American 
Mining Congress as it relates to a pro- 
tective tariff duty upon minerals. 

The American Mining Congress is not 
a partisan organization. It is made up 
of members of both political parties. A 
high protective tariff is a republican prin- 
ciple, and a tariff for revenue only is a 
democratic principle. 

The American Mining Congress is not 
an advocate of the principle of protective 
tariff. But it does insist that, if the 
principle of protection is to apply to 
every other line of business, the mining 


industry should be granted equal protec- 
tion. If the miner must buy his labor, 
his machinery, and his supplies in a pro- 
tected market, he must also have a pro- 
tected market in which to sell his 
products. 

It therefore becomes the duty of this 
organization to see that the Congress of 
the United States is furnished with all 
available information concerning the re- 
sources and the cost of production of 
our home product as compared with the 
production in other countries. The 
Mining Congress would not knowingly 
take any step which would estrange any 
of its members who have allied them- 
selves with the party which stands 
against the principle of a protective 
tariff, but so long as a protection policy 
is to prevail it insists that the mining 
industry shall have its share. 


RADICAL CONSERVATISM 


Labor conditions of the world have 
been undergoing a very radical change 
during recent years. There has been a 
great moderation of the views of em- 
ployers toward organized labor, and 
upon the other hand the more intelligent 
members of organized labor are giving 
more recognition to the rights of capital. 
Employers who have been developing 
greater respect for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have been rudely 
shocked by the radical position taken by 
the Federation as applied to the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts of justice. 

In a recent communication Mr. Taft 
uses the following language: 
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The business men of this country cannot be 
told too often that the proper course for them 
to pursue, and a conserving, patriotic course, 
is in friendship for the labor unions under 
the leadership of the A. F. of L. Failure to 
recognize the power of conservative, patriotic 
labor unionism and to express sympathy with 
it and a willingness to classify its leaders as 
associates with the I. W. W.-ism, extreme 
socialism and Bolshevism, weakens the power 
of those leaders with their fellows and tends 
to throw the whole labor movement under 
the control of the lawless extremists. 


Shortly after the writing of this article 
by Mr. Taft, the American Federation of 
Labor met in convention at Atlantic City, 
from which the following doctrine 
emanated : 


The power of our courts to declare legisla- 
tion enacted unconstitutional and void is a 
most flagrant usurpation of power and author- 
ity and is a repudiation and denial of the 
principle of self-government recognized now 
as a world doctrine. The continued exercise 
of this unwarranted power is a blasphemy on 
the rights and claims of free men of America. 


This is in effect a declaration that the 
Constitution of the United States shall 
be ignored sand that legislative bodies 
shall be permitted without constitutional 
restriction to put into effect any law 
which popular demand or selfish motive 
might dictate. It demands the taking 
of a big, long step toward mob rule. 
Even though mob action has sometimes 
been both effective and just, it does not 
follow that courts should be abolished. 
The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States very wisely provided safe- 
guards against hasty conclusions affect- 
ing the liberty of the individual, and 
gave the power to change that Consti- 
tution by well-defined processes requir- 
ing so much time as to prevent that 
hasty action which most frequently leads 
to injustice. Any organized movement 
which undertakes to ignore that Consti- 
tution, and to say that the public senti- 
ment of the particular day shall be the 
controlling factor in public affairs, is 
reaching away from democratic govern- 
ment and groping blindly toward the day 
of mob rule, from which neither justice 
nor mercy can be expected. 
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LOW COMEDY IN HIGH PLACES 


We all felt a pang of regret at the 
passing of George H. Primrose. We 
felt the last of the minstrels was gone, 
but we may take heart. We are to be 
further amused—Claude Kitchin is still 
with us. 

The bill for a tariff on tungsten came 
before the House the afternoon of 
August 19, at which time Mr. Kitchin 
put on an exceedingly interesting enter- 
tainment. Having neither arguments 
nor anything on which to base argu- 
ments, he took refuge in supposed 
humor, and, considering that he had 
neither facts nor information on his side, 
did pretty well. If George Cohan would 
only teach him a few steps of fancy 
dancing the illusion of a minstrel show 
would be complete. 

As an entertainment it was amusing, 
especially for his side of the House, but 
it is doubtful if it is one that either the 
country or Mr. Kitchin’s own party can 
afford. The tariff to Mr. Kitchin is not 
an economic’ question, but a question of 
whose interests are involved. When 
some farmers in North Carolina began 
experimenting in tea culture, was it not 
Mr. Kitchin who suggested to the Ways 
and Means Committee that tea be imme 
diately put under a high protective 
tariff ? 

As a tariff expert and metallurgist, 
Mr. Kitchin showed himself to be one of 
the most intelligent cotton farmers in 
North Carolina. 


LABOR AND PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE 

“There are sixty-five strikes on in this 
city today,” said a prominent St. Louis 
business man to the writer a few days 
ago. “Of course,” he continued, “all of 
them are unimportant in a way, but each 
has a connection with some line of indus- 
trial movement in the city and _ state. 
Beyond our city limits lie the coal fields 
with the so-called unauthorized strike 
tying up production, and across the river 
an otherwise prosperous city, East St. 
Louis, is suffering from a_ tramway 


strike. Collectively, the situation is cost- 
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ing industry its normal profits, labor its 
wages, and the market much-needed pro- 
duction, but the general public, which 
is as usual the innocent bystander, is 
getting weary of being the one to pay 
the bill.” 

National labor leaders decry “‘radical- 
ism” and repudiate unauthorized strikes. 
But the strikes occur—in St. Louis, in 
Boston, in New York, in Chicago, in 
every other city, with uncanny regular- 
ity and without regard to public or pri- 
vate interest. Contracts and understand- 
ings are shoved aside with the same easy 
manner assumed by Germany when she 
repudiated international ‘agreements in 
violating Belgium. Industry is harried 
and uncertain economic conditions are 
created. Nobody is to blame. Every- 
body is to blame. The “little” strikes 
mean nothing. Collectively, however, 
they mean much. 

A prominent writer on a_ national 
labor journal said to the writer not long 
ago: “There will come a time when 
mine operators will be glad to deal with 
the Federation. It will be better busi- 
ness for them to have something to tie 
to for stabilization of labor conditions.” 

We have said that “little” strikes are 
making for uncertain economic condi- 
tions. Also, they slow down production. 

What the United States needs today 
more than any other one thing is not 
higher wages, not less hours for labor, 
not “rights for laboring men,” but just 
plain, honest efficiency in production. 
Under-production, under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, makes for rising prices. 
High costs in production make for ad- 
vancing retail prices. Of course there 
are other things, and the writer agrees 
that dishonest profits—for there is such 
a thing—have a part in the scheme of 
price raising, but 100 per cent production 
will soon bring things to a level and 
other evils will be erased through natural 
economic laws. 

Every strike, small or large, local or 
national, authorized or unauthorized, 
serves to block business just in propor- 
tion to the associated industries depend- 
ent upon the workers. It robs the 
worker of just so much money which 
he could earn honestly and destroys just 


a bit more confidence which the employer 
probably had in organized labor. So far 
as the public is concerned, it loses not 
alone confidence, but respect, in its atti- 
tude toward labor. Therefore what is 
happening in St. Louis, in Chicago, and 
in every other city tends to destroy the 
national fellowship which should exist 
if we are to have a united people. 

Labor cannot really afford to lose pub- 
lic confidence. Samuel Gompers, mas- 
ter-mind of organized labor and dictator 
of the Government’s labor policy, knows 
this better than any other living man, 
and he endeavors to control and hold 
the radicals in leash, but his lieutenants 
are often repudiated—seemingly—and 
strikes occur. 

It is not impossible that some “radical” 
friends of the program of industrial ren- 
ovation are watching with keen pleasure 
the sporadic little strikes which tend to 
harass business until in desperation it 
will seek some organized method of 
clarifying the industrial air. 

Thus the “sixty-five little strikes” here 
and there seem to have an uncanny con- 
nection with the general scheme of “test- 
ing the public temper” to see whether it 
is a good and patient public and how 
long it will stay hitched. One might 
wish to believe that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is doing its best to pre- 
vent local issues arising to annoy em- 
ployers, but one is forced to admit that it 
does not enter open and serious protest 
to these conditions, and while strikers 
are sometimes “ordered” back to their 
work it is always and unequivocally upon 
promises that there will be an “early and 
satisfactory settlement” of the points in 
dispute. 


TARIFF ON WAR MINERALS 


A year ago the whole mineral industry 
of this country was engaged in a mad 
scramble to produce enough war min- 
erals to supply even our most urgent 
needs. It has been generally recognized 
that the nation ought not to be caught in 
such an emergency again. 

Tariff protection on raw materials in 
the form of natural resources, and par- 
ticularly natural resources of a diminish- 
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ing character, is emphatically a new prob- 
lem. The necessity for such tariffs was 
shown to the country in the bald facts 
of our utter lack of development which 
stood out so vividly in the white light of 
the war. 

Tariff on war minerals has become 
necessary and advisable for two reasons: 
First and most important, a national 
security demands that we must, in time 
of peace, build up the industries which 
are to sustain us in time of emergency. 
Second, the economic relation of mining 
to other industries makes it necessary 
that the miner buy his equipment, his 
supplies and his labor in a protected 
market. If he kas to do this, he must 
sell his product in a protected market, 
and while ore, as it comes from the mine, 
is the raw material of other industries, 
it is the miners’ finished product, and on 
this finished product, where necessary, 
he must have tariff protection which will 
place his operations on a fair competition 
basis. 

On another page of this issue is a 
table showing the status of the various 
bills for mineral tariffs which have been 
introduced into both houses of Congress 
during the present session. 


THE PLUMB PLAN 

The endorsement of the Plumb plan 
for the nationalization of the railroads 
and the inferential approval of the na- 
tionalization of all industries based upon 
public consent and natural resources will 
not tend to strengthen the A. F. of L. 
with many parties who have hoped to co- 
operate with it as the conservative ele- 
ment in the labor world. 

Transportation is the basis and life 
blood of our civilization. It would seem 
very dangerous to put the transportation 
systems of the country under the abso- 
lute control of organized labor, one 
branch of which has declared itself will- 
ing to cut off the supply of food to the 
cities in order to force its demands, as 
was threatened in order to induce Con- 
gress to pass the Adamson law. 

If the conservative element of labor is 
to demand the right to control the very 
existence of the people, if it is to de- 
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mand that the Constitution is to be set at 
naught and that the whim of the popu- 
lace shall be the only rule of action and 
the only protection to the rights of the 
individual, it would seem that the con- 
servative element of labor is losing its 
bearings. 


THE DANGER OF INCREASING 


PROFITS 


President Wilson’s notice to the rail- 
road shopmen that every increase of 
wages is a step toward higher prices, 
and his request for delay until the 
efforts to reduce the cost of living could 
make the present wage scale adequate, 
are to be commended. It is hoped that 
the shopmen will be willing to accept this 
suggestion. 

it is unfortunate that other railroad 
employes who have, in the recent past, 
received substantial advances in their 
wages, are also intending to demand 
higher wages. In the meantime, street 
car companies are quite generally de- 
manding an increase in street car fares, 
and business generally is adding to the 
difficulties by insisting upon profits based 
on percentages of cost. 

The Minrnc Concress JouRNAL has 
frequently expressed the hope that the 
readjustment of business conditions in 
this country to price levels approximat- 
ing the pre-war period might be accom- 
plished through intelligent foresight 
rather than through the disastrous logic 
of an industrial panic. 

Business men should do business with 
little or no profit until conditions may be 
readjusted. This should particularly 
apply to public service corporations. 
When a 5-cent fare created a generous 
profit, street car companies filled the air 
with protests, because of every effort of 
the public looking to a lower rate. 

This is a time when all business organ- 
izations should stand as a unit against 
advancing prices. Wages cannot be re- 
duced without suffering and want, except 
as the price of life necessities is reduced. 
Wages constitute approximately 70 per 
cent of the cost of production. The 


problem of wages and living cost is an 
endless chain, well illuminated by the 
statement of the youth who explained 
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his dissatisfaction with life by stating 
that he had to “work, work, work, to 
get money to buy clothes to work in, 
to get more money to buy more clothes 
to work in some more.” 

What is required is an increase in 
production: with plenty of goods in the 
market, prices will quickly recede. With 
a recession of the cost of living, wages 
can be lowered, or at least present wages 
will be adequate, but while this increase 
in production is being made we urge 
upon business generally to take its loss, 
hold its organization, and rely upon 
future conditions to make the profit 
which, if taken now, will but accentuate 
the difficulties of the readjustment 
problems. 


RULE OR RUIN. 

Roughly speaking, 90 per cent of the 
population of the United States does not 
belong to labor unions, is not employed 
in vocational work which demands or 
allows unionizing and is not interested in 
the union movement, and yet so strong 
is the belief of the American Federation 
of Labor in its dominating power that 
Acting President Jewell of the railroad 
brotherhoods threatened openly, in the 
capital of the United States, to.“‘tie the 
railroads up so hard that they will never 
run again” unless Congress swallowed 
the whole Federation program, includ- 
ing, of course, the increase of wages 
asked by the two million railroad em- 
ployes and the adoption of the “Plumb 
Plan” by which labor would absolutely 
control the transportation of the nation. 
And Mr. Jewell showed that he thought 
he knew whereof he spoke, for within 
twenty-four hours one of his associates, 
no less a person than Frank Morrison, 
astute and clever secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, close associate 
of Samuel Gompers, told the Congres- 
sional committee that while the Federa- 
tion is not a political party, its fixed 
policy is to “elect our friends and defeat 
our enemies.” Mr. Morrison then called 
attention to the fact that there are about 
4,700,000 members of the Federation 
now enrolled—an increase of 1,000,000 
during the past year. 


Thus, 2 per cent of the population 
threatens that the business of the nation 
will be paralyzed unless its expressed 
wishes are granted, and it is backed by 
the veiled threat that an added 3 per 
cent will join the brotherhoods in an 
effort to send members of Congress who 
refuse to bow the knee in submission 
back to their home towns to wear the 
honorable decoration of Private Citizen. 

The leaders who threatened to tie up 
the arteries of the nation unless the labor 
program was swallowed by Congress 
openly boasted that they dared to make 
their assertion because they were organ- 
ized. In England, where the govern- 
ment has granted part of the program 
demanded by the laborites, the nation 
was in such dire distress for fuel that it 
appeared to be the only way of preserv- 
ing peace and securing fuel for a war- 
torn nation. Business in England was 
poorly organized, and, while there were 
academic defenses made of the rights of 
industry, the threat of fireless furnaces, 
of cold homes, of general commercial 
stagnation, forced a government, unsup- 
ported by efficiently organized business, 
to capitulate to the extent of agreeing to 
purchase the leased coal mines of Eng- 
land, give the workers a share in man- 
agement and establish a fund for better- 
ment of living and working conditions. 

And the writer reflects upon the his- 
tory of the past two years: The Adam- 
son law (or a nation-wide strike); the 
sympathetic and unnatural forcing of 
wage scales beyond the wildest dreams 
of a labor “radical” under stress of 
necessary war production; the demand 
for a billion and a quarter more wages 
from the already overloaded railroads; 
the threatened enforcement of that de- 
mand through a pending strike; the de- 
mand for the operation of the railroads 
under labor control; the expressed and 
openly understood plan of the American 
Federation of Labor for the nationaliza- 
tion not alone of railroads but of tele- 
phone and telegraph lines; the pro- 
nouncement of the United Mine 
Workers for nationalization of coal 
mines and a six-hour day—a program 
endorsed by the Federation—and he 
finds food for reflection. 
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He wonders, as he watches the at- 
tempted forcing of a national strike in 
the steel industry for the sole purpose ot 
securing recognition of the union, at a 
time when every American citizen 
should be pulling in harness, just how 
the man who offered his life to his coun- 
try and fought the Germans and vermin 
for eighteen months at one dollar per 
day, while the “home army” fought out 
the hour and wage problem, looks at it. 

It might be interesting to know. 


COMMERCIAL HELIUM 


To the Bureau of Mines of the United 
States belongs the credit for having de- 
veloped the most wonderful chemical 
composition, resulting from war investi- 
gation—wonderful, because the latest in 
non-explosive gases for use in lighter- 
than-air craft and acceptable to the 
world because it is a constructive rather 
than a destructive substance. 

When Janssen made the discovery that 
among the gases escaping from the sun 
was a distinct and peculiar composition 
at that time unknown to chemistry, he 
little dreamed that he had started a 
trend of thought that would eventually 
revolutionize air transportation. For 
lack of a better name the chemical, o1 
gas, was called “helium,” from the 
Greek word “Helios,” meaning “sun.” 

Janssen’s investigations were followed 
up by Dr. W. F. Hillebrand, of the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
later by Sir Wm. Ramsey, a_ noted 
British chemist. These investigations 
resulted in the discovery that certain of 
the earth’s substances contained a gas 
which came to be known as “helium.” 
No progress, however, was made in the 
development of this gas, except to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the chemists. 

It fell to the lot of Director Manning, 
of the Bureau of Mines, to direct the 
attention of Dr. F. G. Cottrell, now 


assistant director of the bureau, to a new 
process for air separation that embodied 
novel features, and which it was thought 
might, if closely followed up, result in 
the commercial production ot oxygen for 
use in furnaces. 

The process had been discovered by a 
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graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Fred E. Norton, an en- 
gineer of wide experience, who in con- 
nection with E. A. U. Jefferies had 
patented and then controlled what was 
known as the Jefferies-Norton process. 

Sir Wm. Ramsey was at the time 
working on the helium problem for Great 
Britain and had found that certain coal 
gases contained a very small percentage 
of helium. He had not, however, suc- 
ceeded in establishing any method by 
which helium could be produced for 
practical use. 

Dr. H. P. Cady had, many years be- 
fore, found that the natural gas of 
Kansas contained some strange compo- 
sition, first noted by Janssen in the sun, 
and had followed up his discoveries by 
establishing the fact that the natural 
gases of Kansas might eventually be 
made to produce a quantity of this rare 
substance. 

Dr. R. B. Moore, of the Bureau of 
Mines, who had been collaborating with 
Sir Wm. Ramsey in the British investi- 
gations, chanced to attend a meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Kan- 
sas City in 1917, when the work of Dr. 
Cady of Kansas was publicly discussed 
by Dr. C. W. Seibel. Dr. C. L. Parsons, 
the chief chemist of the Bureau of 
Mines, was also present, and within a 
few days, as a result of the various lines 
of discovery and discussion of the same, 
the director of the Bureau of Mines had 
charged G. A. Burrell, in charge of the 
bureau’s work, with the important duty 
of analyzing the natural gas fields of 
the United States, and had equipped 
Colonel Burrell with sufficient force to 
complete this work in the least possible 
time. 

It happened that Mr. Burrell was 
aware that at Petrolia, Tex., there had 
been found a gas field containing a con- 
siderable quantity of helium. Then 
began the race between the British chem- 
ical warfare department in the Canadian 


fields and the American Bureau of 
Mines with the Kansas fields for the 
first establishment of a commercial 
helium, with quick inexpensive 
production. 

The result has been a development 
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which will revolutionize and make safe 
balloon, “blimp” and Zeppelin trans- 
portation. 

Helium is a non-explosive gas, which 
can be used pure or in composition with 
hydrogen, has great lifting power, and 
is the nearest approximation to an ideal 
gas. The buoyancy, the chemical inert- 
ness and non-explosive features of this 
wonderful substance, which has hereto- 
fore been wasted by all the world, makes 
this work of the Bureau of Mines of 
prime importance to aeronautics, and, 
through aeronautics, of importance to all 
industry as well as to warfare, and is 
only one of the long list of accomplish- 
ments to be credited to the Bureau of 
Mines during the past few years of its 
existence. 

It is now shown that helium, which 
at first was looked upon as a scientific 
curiosity and which cost from $1,700 to 
$2,000 per cubic foot, can be produced 
upon a commercial basis in large quan- 
tities, and it only remains for the Con- 
gress of the United States to place at 
the disposal of the Secretary of the In- 
terior appropriations sufficiently liberal 
for the building of necessary plants in 
order to insure the supremacy of the 
United States in lighter-than-air com- 
munication. 


A “CLOSE-UP” VIEW 

‘The western tour of Dr. Van H. Man- 
ning, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
which has carried the director into the 
midst of many of the most important 
mining and petroleum sections of the 
western states, will no doubt result in a 
more comprehensive policy to be here- 
after maintained in certain divisions of 
the bureau’s work. 

Dr. Manning believes in a_ practical 
and constructive policy in his depart- 
ment, and no bureau of the Department 
of the Interior has wider scope for its 
constructive work than has that entrusted 
to his care. 

The Bureau of Mines has many times 
returned to the nation the expense of its 
maintenance, and has to a large extent 
revolutionized many phases of produc- 
tion and the development of by- 
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products. Surrounded by a most excel- 
lent and thoroughly loyal corps of 
highly trained men, the Director of the 
3ureau of Mines has succeeded in build- 
ing up an institution second to none in 
the world. The rapidity of the growth 
of the bureau has, however, made neces- 
sary a very close personal application of 
the director’s time. And very naturally, 
while a great work has been accom- 
plished, the director’s contact with the 
problems confronting the mining indus- 
try has of necessity been through his 
field associates rather than of a personal 
nature. 

The determination of Director Man- 
ning to see for himself and to make a 
first-hand study of these conditions was, 
we believe, a most wise and profitable 
one. He has been able to hear and con- 
sider the expressions of the mining 
operators, surrounded by local atmos- 
phere. He has been able to review the 
oil fields and know the loca! problems 
and compare them with the national. 

And of more value than all of this, 
from the standpoint of the west, has 
been the opportunity for the establish- 
ment of personal relations between the 
director and hundreds of operators in 
the west who have been prone at times to 
consider that the Bureau of Mines was 
“an organization of technicians and 
scientists’—and so far removed from a 
sympathetic contact with the industry 
itself that it had little right to the friend- 
ship of the rank and file of mining 
operators, large or small. 

Those who are closely in touch with 
Dr. Manning and the Bureau of Mines 
are well pleased that the director has 
taken the time to secure a “close-up” 
view of the western situation. THE 
MininG ConcGress JourNAL suggests 
that an annual or semi-annual tour of 
the mining districts of the country, if 
personally made by the Director of 
Mines in a spirit of investigation and co- 
operation, would add immensely to the 
already splendid accomplishments of that 
bureau. 


TUNGSTEN WINS 
Tungsten won the first victory for pro- 
tection on war minerals on August 21, 
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when the Timberlake tungsten bill, pro- 
viding for $10 per unit of tunsten con- 
tent in raw ore and $1 per pound of 
metallic content in products and alloys, 
passed the House with a vote of 173 for 
the bill and 121 against it. 

Introduced and fostered by the Hon. 
Charles B. Timberlake of Colorado, this 
bill marks a new era for the producers 
of war minerals. 

This bill was bitterly fought on the 
floor of the House by its opponents, no 
less than six different amendments being 
proposed, the adoption of any one of 
which would have nullified the entire 
effect of the bill. One whole day was 
consumed in defeating these various 
amendments. 

While the bill has yet to pass the Sen- 
ate and be signed by the President, its 
passage in the House is a most signal 
victory for all mining interests seeking 
such protection, where it blazes the trail 
for future legislation of this kind and 
establishes a new precedent for pro- 
tective tariff. 

It is regwettable, however, that the 
opponents of this bill drew party lines 
so strictly in endeavoring to make a 
political issue of what is such a serious 
national problem. It is safe to say that 
not one man who opposed this bill would 
have opposed any measure to advance 
tungsten production during time of war. 
Yet is it not as culpable to oppose this 
legislation which will protect this indus- 
try in time of peace, so that it will be 
in readiness in case of national emer- 
gency? As a measure for true prepared- 
ness, such bills as this should have the 
support of every patriotic citizen. 


LABOR MATHEMATICS 


It begins to look like this: 


—hours +more $$ —more_ hours 
+ more $$ — more hours + more $$ 
= Q) 


SENATOR THOMAS DISCUSSES 
UNIONIZATION OF POLICE 


Speaking in the Senate, September 5, Sena- 
tor Thomas said: 

“The public has been informed from day 
to day of the action of the authorities toward 
the organization of the police force of the 
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City of Washington and its proposed affiia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 
The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the necessary and very proper exercise 
of their functions as the governing body of 
the people here, have vigorously objected to 
this organization and have forbidden its affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 
They have recognized the menace of such a 
situation if it should develop into an actuality, 
and have taken steps to prevent it which 
should receive the commendation of every 
right-thinking man and woman in the country. 
Some of the policemen are said to have defied 
the orders of their superiors and have an- 
nounced their intention of perfecting their 
plans and accomplishing their purposes. They 
are receiving the active assistance and sup- 
port of the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, including Mr. Gompers, 
the president of that great organization. 

“On yesterday Mr, Gompers appeared be- 
fore the Commissioners in behalf of the police 
union and used his great influence in the effort 
to overcome the attitude of the Commissioners 
and to secure their consent to the proposed 
confederation. I shall not occupy the time of 
the Senate in reading the somewhat lengthy 
account of his efforts, but content myself with 
calling attention to the fact that Mr. Gompers 
protested against this opposition as ‘an ac- 
tivity which indicates a misconception of the 
American Federation of Labor, which casts a 
stigma upon it, and declared flatly that Amer- 
ica was not prepared to brook autocratic action 
by any official.’ 

“My contention is, and I do not believe it 
can be refuted, that no such alternative pre- 
sents itself; that these employes need not and 
should not be permitted to assume obligations, 
membership, and commitments which essen- 
tially injure or impair their efficiency as guard- 
ians of the public peace. No man, no matter 
however devout or far-reaching his helief in 
the principle of unionism, can defend its ap- 
plication to conditions like these. 

“T trust, therefore, that the Congress of the 
United States will stand squarely behind the 
District Commissioners and by their power 
over the national purse bring confusion to this 
last and most impious attempt at government 
by injunction.” 


Magnesite Bill Reported Favorably 

The bill providing duties for magnesite 
and its manufactures was reported favor- 
ably by the Ways and Means Committee 
as this issue was going to press. 


An Eight-Hour Day 


The French Chamber of Deputies, which 
recently rejected a bill proposing an eight-hour 
day in the coal mines of France, has now adopted 
the eight-hour day, and explains that its previous 
rejection was the ‘“‘result of a misunderstanding.” 
The strike in the French mines has therefore 
been called off. 
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THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
ST. LOUIS INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The American Mining Congress, representing the broad interests of the 
basic industry of mining, has determined to take an active part in the adjust- 
ment of the general business program of America. The Congress has been one 
of the most conservative factors in America since war was declared, and min- 
ing, with its affiliated industries, has profited in great measure by the effective 
team-work of this organization throughout the country and especially in the 
National Capital, where both administrative and legislative tendencies to dis- 
rupt business have, at times, been most dangerous. 

Since war ceased, and the need for complete readjustment of industrial 
relations and business methods has become apparent, the officials of The Min- 
ing Congress have been carefully analyzing these problems with the idea of 
eventually presenting to Congress a workable and fair program which would 
have the endorsement of the American people. 

To consider this program, The American Mining Congress has called a 
convention of mining men, labor and financial leaders and economists to be held 
in St. Louis during the week commencing November 17. The Planters Hotel 
has been secured for headquarters, convention sessions and for an interesting 
educational exposition of the history of mines and mining development, which 
is to be installed by the U. S. Bureau of Mines by courtesy of the Hon. Frank- 
lin KX. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

The business men of St. Louis, realizing the importance of this conven- 
tion, have begun elaborate preparations for accommodating the delegates. A 
committee has been appointed, composed of some of Missouri’s leading business 
men, The Mining Congress, in order to facilitate the organization of this con- 
vention, has opened a business office at the Planters Hotel. 

The official call has been supplemented by cordial invitation from Gov- 
ernor Gardner of Missouri, Mayor Kiel of St. Louis, and the combined indus- 
trial bodies of Missouri and St. Louis. 

The complex economic problems now confronting the mining industry in- 
clude many of the “every-day” questions arising in mine management, and the 
transportation and marketing of mine products. Not only will these matters be 
given attention, but the great vital issues now more or less in their initial 
stage of development will be fully and frankly discussed from every angle in 
order to develop a solution of the problem upon which the country may depend 
for its future industrial security and prosperity. 


TARIFF BILLS FACE DELAY 
ON ACCOUNT OF SENATE APATHY 


Tariff legislation is being delayed by the 
apathy of the Senate. While the tungsten 
bill is the only one of the emergency tariff 
measures which is of specific interest to 
the mining industry, which has passed the 
House it may be said that the House would 
have worked faster had there been any 
prospect of securing prompt atention to 
such bills on the Senate side. 

At this writing the zinc bill is scheduled 
to come up next in the House. 

There are no promises being made on 
the Senate side as to when the tariff bills 
will be taken up. It has been stated defi- 


nitely that there will be hearings and that 
they will consume considerable time. 


Distributors of Coal 

The U. S. Fuel Administration has received 
requests for a list of the distributors of coal 
and coke to whom licenses have been issued. 
The demand for such list, however, has not 
been sufficient to warrant the printing of a 
list of these licensees for publication by the 
Fuel Administration. 

Anyone desiring this list will be afforded an 
opportunity to make copies thereof subject to 
such restrictions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent interference with the use of the list for 
purposes connected with the official business 


of the Administration. 
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PITTSBURGH RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


TO BE DEDICATED FORMALLY S 


The new laboratories of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, costing 
more than a million dollars, are to be dedi- 
cated on September 29, 30 and October 1 
with appropriate ceremonies, in which the 
mining and metallurgical industries of the 
country are to take part. The program for 
the three days has been arranged by the 
Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Lhis great research establishment is a mon- 
ument to the American Mining Congress in 
that its activities brought about the creation 
of the Bureau of Mines. The Pittsburgh 
station was a part of the original plan as 
developed by the American Mining Congress. 

One of the biggest features of the coming 
ceremonies will be the Nation-wide First-Aid 
and Mine-Rescue Contest to be held during 
the last two days. Already nearly 100 teams 
from the coal and metal mining companies 
throughout the country have entered the lists 
and more are expected by the time the en- 
tries close. 

Gn October 1 there will be a holiday for 
the miners #f the Pittsburgh district, and 
thousands will attend this national meet and 
witness the awarding of the prizes to the 
winners. 

In addition to the usual prizes for these 
contests, the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Asso- 
ciation, an organization created in 1916 in 
honor of the memory of the first director for 
the purpose of giving recognition to persons 
who had performed meritorious and heroic 
deeds in the saving of human life in the 
mining and metallurgical industry, or who had 
developed some safety appliance to further 
the saving of life in those industries, will 
make its first awards. Dr. Van H. Manning, 
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president of the association, will announce 
the list of recipients of diplomas and medals 
and recite the deeds for which they are pre- 
sented. The Committee on Awards has rec- 
ommended that twelve gold medals be awarded 
all for heroic deeds performed by miners in 
coal and metal mines in efforts to save the 
lives of other fellow-workmen. In several 
instances where men lost their lives in endeav- 
oring to save others, the medals will be 
awarded to their nearest living relative. It is 
intended that this organization serve the 
mining industry in the same manner as the 
Carnegie Hero Commission attempts to serve 
industry generally. 

Speaking of the accident conditions gen- 
erally in the mining industries and of the 
outlook, Dr. Van H. Manning, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, says: 

“IT am often asked, ‘What has the Bureau 
of Mines accomplished in the saving of human 
life in the mines?’ 

“It is difficult to say that so many miners 
might not have been killed if it were not for 
the Bureau of Mines, there are so many 
varying factors involved. 1 may say, how- 
ever, that if you consider the prevailing aver- 
age death rate in the mines for a period of 
years before the Federal Government took 
up this work and compare it with the average 
fatality rate since the bureau was created, 
vou will find that 5,000 less miners have been 
killed. In other words. had the old fatality 
rate been maintained through the last few 
years, 5,000 more men would have lost their 
lives. 

“T am of the opinion that the statement of 
5,000 lives saved is a conservative one, for it 
must be remembered that the situation was 
gradually becoming worse in the mines, and 
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who knows but what there might not have 
been 7,000 or 8,000 lives lost. We also have 
to take into consideration that, thanks to the 
many improvements in life-saving methods 
and the greater understandings of the causes 
of accidents, the tide has definitely turned 
and that this saving of 5,000 human beings 
within a few years will be accentuated and 
increased as the years roll on until we can 
show several times 5,000 lives saved. 

“Whatever statisticians attempt to make out 
of these figures, however they may endeavor 
to twist them, it is indeed a glorious record 
of human progress. Five thousand lives 
saved! Perhaps 2,000 less widows! At least 
3,000 children who still have fathers. 

“Take away all the other manifold duties 
of the Bureau of Mines and this one accom- 
plishment is worthy of all its costs to the 
Government since its establishment and for 
years to come. And when I referred to this 
as an accomplishment, I do not mean that the 
Burean of Mines deserves all of the credit. It 
was, however, the agency that picked up the 
isolated, sporadic efforts of a few well-mean- 
ing men and companies and welded them into 
a great national movement for greater safety 
in the mines. It is true it at once gained the 
cooperation of the miners, the mine operators, 


the state mine inspectors and others, and 
without these the Bureau of Mines would 
have been almost helpless 

“It was in 1911 that the bureau held under 
its auspices a great, national first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet at Pittsburgh. Pa., which 
was attended by 22,000 miners. The slogan of 
that meet was ‘Safety First,’ and that was the 
time that the slogan, since internationally fa- 
mous, first became a national battle-cry for 
this humanitarian movement. I understand 
that a steel company had used the slogan 
locally before that, but to all intents and 
purposes the Bureau of Mines was responsible 
for its becoming a great world slogan. 

“Not only was ‘Safety First’ immediately 
adopted by the mining companies, as you will 
see it posted about hundreds of mines and 
also on their equipment, but it was also taken 
up by the railroads and by industrial plants 
of the country until it became a national by- 
word. Safety organizations appeared every- 
where; committees of the men were formed 
in the mines and shops, and determined cam- 
paigns were inaugurated to reduce the number 
of deaths and injuries in the industries. In 
some of the big establishments the committees 
printed little papers for the men, giving the 
progress of the life-saving work and pointing 
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out accidents that perhaps could have been 
avoided. Safety inspectors and committees 
were chosen, the railroads built up elaborate 
safety organizations, and divisions vied with 
each other as to which could produce the 
cleanest records. There was a spirited rivalry 
between these committees, and the records of 
the different establishments began to show 
results in lives saved and men saved from 
suffering. In quite a number of mills and 
:actories and railroads there was a reduction 
in the fatalities of more than 50 per cent. 
Further improvement was slower, but the 
original gains were made and added to. 

“Just how many thousands of lives were 
saved may never be known, for there are no 
statistics that adequately cover industrial acci- 
dents, but we do know that the Bureau of 
Mines and its associated agencies started a 
movement that not only spread throughout the 
entire United States but also reached the 
other countries of the world with an equally 
good effect. And it all started with the 
modest mine-safety meet we held in Pitts- 
burgh in 1911. 

“Since that time the bureau has gone on 
its way, improving its methods, interesting 
the miner in his own safety and that of his 
fellow-man, doing wat it could to point out 
to the owners of the mines the dangerous 
places that could be avoided and making rec- 
ommendations as the result of its experiments 
looking toward still greater safety. 


DORSEY A. LYON 


Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Station 


“Today the Bureau of Mines maintains in 
every mining field of the country a mine- 
rescue car fully equipped with modern life- 
saving apparatus, that responds to disasters 
and assists in the rescue work; in the mean- 
while, visiting the mines in its district and 
giving the miners training in both mine-rescue 
and rst aid to the injured. As a result there 
are several thousand miners throughout the 
country who are expert in the use of the 
oxygen mine-rescue apparatus and who are 
familiar with the most modern methods of 
life-saving. Besides, more than 50,000 miners 
understand first-aid-to-the-injured work as 
well as regular hospital corps. All of these 
men have been trained by the Bureau o. 
Mines. 

“Happily, great mine disasters have been 
becoming fewer and fewer as the men come 
to a better understanding of the causes. 
Nevertheless, they do happen, and one thing 
that the bureau has preached is that upon 
such a visitation there shall be a more orderly 
and systematic method of rescue work, for it 
has been demonstrated that life can be saved 
in devious ways. The bureau has endeavored 
to tell the miners that, in a great catastrophe, 
it is often better for entombed miners to 
barricade themselves in, keeping the poisonous 
gases out of their working place and waiting 
for relief. In this manner forty-two men en- 
tombed in a mine for four days were recently 
rescued, the men even being able to walk out 
of the mine. 

“We are now hopeful that this coming 
nation-wide first-aid and mine-rescue week in 
Pittsburgh will give the safety movement an- 
other such impetus as the meet in 1911. If its 
influence is but one fraction of the former 
meet, the bureau will be amply repaid for 
initiating this movement. 

“As far as the mining industry is concerned, 
we are not content to rest on the progress 
made. There are now more than a million 
miners in the United States, and each vear 
more than 3,000 are killed in accidents and a 
quarter: of a million injured. Taking the cold, 
business calculation of the state compensation 
commissions and eliminating the suffering and 
sorrow of 3,000 killed each year, the economic 
loss from these fatalities alone is $12,000,000 a 
year, for these commissions are paying an 
average of $4,000 for every life lost. This is 
a terrible toll for one industry to pay each 
year in providing the coal that furnishes the 
power of the nation and warms the homes of 
the people. It is hard for us to realize that, 
out of every mining camp of 1.000 men, three 
of them are sure to lose their lives before the 
next year is out. 

“Mining will always be an extra hazardous 
business; there will always be dangers in- 
herent to the industry that will ever take a 
death toll and beyond which it will be impos- 
sible to reduce the death rate. 

“But the question is, ‘Have we reached that 
irreducible minimum?’ No, | think not. It is my 
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An explosion of coal dust at the exnerimertal mine of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Brucetoa, Pa. 
belief that we can cut down the present fatality 
rates fully one-half; that we can save each 
year 1,500 of the 3,000 killed every twelve 
months. Isn’t such a goal worth striving for? 
A prize of 1,500 human beings saved to life, 

happiness and their families each year! 

“This may seem like one of those ideals 
impossible to attain, but so did the saving of 
5,000 lives already accomplished through simi- 
lar efforts. Nevertheless, that is our goal, 
and today we see more definitely its attain- 
ment than the progress already made when 
we started this work. The causes of these 
fatal accidents are now much better known 
than heretofore. Operators and miners are 
giving much more thought to the dangers of 
the mines, and the wide-awake among them 
have installed more modern safety devices. 
The industry is not now groping in the dark 
on some oi those causes that were more or 
less mysterious some years ago, such as the 
dangers from coal dust. Through its experi- 
mental mine of the bureau, mining men and 
miners both have a keener understanding of 
the dangers of coal dust, and they have also 
learned how to care for this menace that has 
cost so manv lives. 

“In the mining industry at least a humapr 
life is much more valuable than ever before, 
and I believe that can be said of all the in- 
dustries, especially those of the United States. 
The recent world holocaust, in which 7,000,000 
men made the supreme sacrifice, would seem 
to belie my statement; nevertheless, it is true 
as seen in the great advances in safety work, 
the millions of dollars spent in safety devices, 
and the humanitarian work of the different 
state compensation commissions. The day of 
the ambulance chaser and those ghouls that 
preyed upon the widow beset with grief over 
the loss of her husband has happily passed 
away. The state now steps in and sees that 
the widow and the orphan are protected, and 
that alone is worth all the fight that we have 
endeavored to make. I do not say that the 
Bureau of Mines is responsible for these state 
compensations, but I do know that these com 
missions came after the mining industry 
started its great human saving drive and that 
the disclosures of the conditions in mining 
furnished the states with facts that favored 
the establishment of these commissions. 


“Cut the mine fatalities in half.” 

The dedication ceremonies promise to bring 
to Pittsburgh for the three days the most 
prominent mining and metallurgical men of 
the nation, not alone interested in the safety- 
first movement, but also those cennected with 
the allied industries that use the products of 
the mines. 

The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, has 
already completed an elaborate program of 
events, which includes the presence of high 
government and state government officials, be- 
sides the leading men of mining thought in 
the country. The ceremonies proper open 
on Monday morning, September 29. The 
evening before, Sunday, September 28, there 
will be reception committees at the various 
leading hotels to receive the guests. On Mon- 
day morning the new laboratories at 4800 
Forbes street will be open for inspection, 
and at 10.30 o'clock the dedicatory cere- 
monies will be held on the lawn in the rear 
of the laboratories, with Dr. Van H. Manning, 
director of the bureau, presiding. After invo- 
cation by Dr. S. B. McCormick, chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, there will be 
an address of welcome by Hon. E. V. Babcock, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Response will be made 
by the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, to be followed by addresses by 
Horace B. Winchell, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Electrical Engi- 
neers; John L. Lewis, acting president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
Hon. William C. Sproul, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. The formal ceremony of handin,, 
over the keys of the building by Secretary 
Lane to Director Manning will follow. 

After luncheon at the Bureau of Mines 
building, the guests will board special trains 
on the B. & O. Railroad to the experimental 
mine of the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton. 
Pa., 14 miles from Pittsburgh. Upon arrival 
there a prearranged explosion of coal dust 
will take place in the experimental mine as 
a demonstration to the visitors, and after that 
there will be an inspection of the mine and the 
explosives testing plant, the guests returning 
to the city at 6 o’clock in the evening. At 8 
o'clock there will be a general meeting at 
Carnegie Music Hall under the auspices of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, with 
an address by Secretary Lane, an organ reci- 
tal by Dr. Chas. Heinroth, and a moving pic- 
ture prepared by the National Coal Associa- 
tion, “The Story of Coal,” will be given a 
first presentation. 

On Tuesday, September 30, the new labora- 
tories will be open for inspection by the 
guests the entire day. and at 2 o'clock the 
elimination contests in the National Safety 
First-Aid and Mine-Rescue meet will be held 
at Forbes Field, also the awarding of the 
state championships. At 5 o'clock, at Forbes 
Field, there will be a demonstration of the 
explosibility of coal dust, and at 8 o'clock 
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Testing out the Geophone—a listening device used by the 
Bureau of Mines to locate entombed miners 


the Chamber of Commerce will present a 
pageant typifying the spirit of the mining 
industry, with music by the band of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

On Wednesday, October 1, at 9 a. m., there 
will be a final mine-rescue contest by the ten 
successful teams of the previous day at 
Forbes Field, with a presentation of the 
national cups and prizes. At 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon announcement of the J. A. Holmes 
Safety Association will be made by Dr. Van 
H. Manning. At 2.30 o’clock the final first- 
aid contest, participated in by the twenty best 
teams of the previous day tor the gold cups 
and prizes, will be held. At 5 o’clock there 
will be a demonstration of a coal-dust explo- 
sion at Forbes Field, the events closing with 
a smoker at the Chamber of Commerce, in 
which the prizes will be awarded and speeches 
made. 

The Honorary ,Committee in charge of the 
dedication of the Pittsburgh station is as 
follows: Mr. George S. Oliver, president, 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; Mr. John 
F. Herron, president, City Council of Pitts- 
burgh; Mr. Harry N. Taylor, president, Na- 
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tional Coal Operators Association; Mr. John 
L. Lewis, acung president, United Mine 
Workers of America; Mr. Horace B. Win- 
chell, president, American Institute of Mining 
and Electrical Engineers; Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary ot the Interior; Dr. Van H. 
Manning, director, Bureau of Mines; Dr. S. B. 
McCormick, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Arthur A. Hammerschlag, 
president of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. S. W. Stratton, director, Bureau 
of Standards; Dr. R. F. Bacon, director, Mel- 
lon Institute; Mr. Seward E. Button, chief, 
Department of Mines, State of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. D. Van Schaack, president of the National 
Safety Council; Mr. T. A. O’Donnel, presi- 
dent, American Petroleum Institute; Mr. 
Mortimer E. Cooley, president, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; Mr. Fayette 
S. Curtis, president, American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Mr, J. A. Capp, president, 
American Society of Testing Materials; 
Dr. William H. Nichols, president, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; Mr. Calvert Town- 
ley, president, American Society of Electrical 


Engineers; Mr. G. H. Neilson, _ presi- 
dent, Engineer Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. W. D. Bancroft, president, 


American Electro-Chemical Society; Mr. R. T. 
Stull, president, American Ceramics Society; 
Mr. E. N. Zern, president, Coal Mining Insti- 
tute of America; Mr. James R. Angell, chair- 
man, National Research Council. 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM CO. 
AWARDED OIL CONTRACT 


The Division of Operations on August 9 
announced that the Shipping Board has 
awarded to the Mexican Petroleum Corpora- 
tion the contract for 500,000 barrels of grade 
“C” fuel oil to be taken in cargo lots during 
the next twelve months. The price is $1.18 
per barrel. Point of delivery is the United 
States Shipping Board bunkering station at 
St. Thomas, W. I. 

In accepting this bid the board announced 
that it was on the agreed basis of delivery 
No. 2 as given in the invitation for bids re- 
cently issued by the Division of Operations, 
which is as follows: 

“Supplier to furnish, transport and deliver 
cargo lots into storage tanks of the United 
States Shipping Board’s oil bunkering station 
at St. Thomas, W. I.; delivery to be accom- 
plished within thirty (30) days after receipt of 
written notice from the Division of Opera- 


tions. Supplier to guarantee a discharging 
pressure at ship pumps not less than 75 
pounds. Shipping Board shall be allowed 


seventy-two (72) running hours to take de- 
livery at St. Thomas. Demurrage shall be 
payable at the rate of $80 per running hour, 
but if by accident delay should occur at St. 
Thomas due to fire or breakdown of machinery 
of the United States Shipping Board, the rate 
of demurrage shall be reduced to $40 per 
running hour for time so lost.” 
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RAILROAD BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT 
SCORED BY THOMAS IN SENATE SPEECH 


In the course of an address to the Senate, 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado, commented on 
the labor situation growing out of the de- 
mands of the railway brotherhoods as follows: 

“We are face to face with a demand—not a 
request, but a demand—on the part of some- 
thing like 600,000 employes, first, that we give 
them $800,000,000 at once, which confessedlv 
will not help them at all—and they propose to 
suspend the operation of our great transpor- 
tation systems until we do—second, to reduce 
the cost of living; and, third, to pass the 
Plumb bill, and by that means take over $20,- 
000,000,000 worth of property and operate it 
under government ownership according to a 
system provided by that bill. 

“Just what does this mean? This is the 
Senate of the United States. The House is 
at the other end of the Capitol. Combined 
we represent one of the great departments of 
the government. Every member has taken 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, which requires him to legislate 
in accordance with the provisions of that 
instrument as he understands them. We are 
the delegates of the people, sent here for a 
specific purpose; and legislation necessarily 
carries with it a power of judgment. This, I 
think, is the first time in the history of the 
nation—I hope it is—and God grant it may 
be the last, although I fear it may not be—in 
which a fragment of the American people, 
fully organized and in control of industries 
vital to the public welfare, has pointed its 
finger to the Congress of the United States 
and said, ‘Legislate thus and so,’ failing to do 
which, in the language of one of them, ‘We 
will tie up the system so that it can never 
operate again’: and ours is the responsibility 
right now of giving answer to that demand, 
whatever the consequence may be to us, for 
there can be no consequence quite as serious 
as that which will inevitably result from yield- 
ing to such a demand, since it will be followed 
by others until we shall simply be here, like 
the French assembly during the revolution, 
finally, to do the bidding of the throngs in 
the gallery or be mobbed and butchered if we 
refuse. It means an end of representative 
government. Let us not flinch the issue. If I 
am not right in my conclusion, I want to be 
corrected. There are Senators upon the floor 
of vastly more legislative experience than I, 
many better acquainted with republican insti- 
tutions, their history, and the history of 
nations which have risen, matured and fallen. 
If that is not the result of this demand, I want 
to be corrected. If it is, what does our duty 
require of us? 

“T think this question is quite as pregnant 
with importance as any treaty between this 
country and other nations possibly can be. 

“Now, I do not want to be extreme in my 


statements, and particularly since the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has requested us to be temperate 
in our discussion of this serious problem, and 
yet I cannot in my mind characterize a threat 
like this from government employes to tie up 
and paralyze the great distributing system of 
the country, and by that means bring ruin 
and wreck and misery to all classes and condi- 
tions of men unless we accept their mandate 
and do their bidding, as short of treason. It 
would be bad enough if it came from those 
who are not employes of the government; it is 
inexcusable in them. 

“Some years ago, when public excitement 
ran high in the State of New York because 
of the arrogant aggressions of the New York 
Central Railroad, then defying both national 
and state laws and regulations, Mr. Vander- 
bilt was interviewed regarding his attitude. 
His reply was, ‘The public be damned!’ and 
with that statement he sealed the fate of the 
agitation then progressing. The other day, in 
the city of Chicago, at a meeting of the 
organized employes of the city railroads, one 
of the leaders who had been appointed to 
negotiate a settlement, and who had _ suc- 
ceeded, made an effort to explain the details 
of the agreement to the assembly, but was 
howled down. He then managed to say, 
‘Gentlemen, you are not fighting the owners 
of the roads; you are fighting the public.’ and 
the reply instantly came back, ‘The public be 
damned!’ 

“Please tell me, Senators, the difference be- 
tween the two situations if you can, each with 
the same watchword, and that watchword 
truly expressive of the attitude of those 
announcing it. 

“The difference is not only in the number 
of votes, but it is in the terrible effectiveness 
with which that sentiment may be carried out 
through the collective strength of the indi- 
viduals as opposed in the other case to the 
collective strength of capital. In other words, 
it is the more dangerous of the two, if there 
is any difference whatever. 

“There are 110,000,000 people in the United 
States, according to the last estimates. Six 
hundred thousand men are identified with this 
movement. That is to say, less than 1 per 
cent of our population proposes to take this 
mighty nation by the throat and starve and 
beat it into submission to its demands. 

“Now. these demands may be perfectly fair, 
perfectly just, and I may vote for them after 
final consideration, but never under such cir- 
cumstances; and I am wondering if the old 
spirit of Americanism, which was the main- 
stay of the United States during the American 
Revolution, that spirit which represents Anglo- 
Saxonism for centuries, has become so dor- 
mant, so sluggish, so stagnant, that it will sube 
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mit to this situation, and leave the Congress 
ot the United States to meet this demand, 
bereft of its mighty influence. If so, the 
United States is not worth saving. Its salt 
hath lost its savor, and nothing remains 
except that slow process of decay which has 
characterized the fate of many great nations 
of the past. 

“For my part, if this country’s mission is to 
be closed, I prefer a swift to a lingering 
process. If this nation, freighted with the 
destiny of all humankind and based upon the 
eternal principle of liberty regulated by law, 
has run its course, then let the end come as 
quickly as possible.” 


WORLD’S POTASH NEEDS COULD 
BE MET BY ALSATIAN MINES 


Discussing 
Alsace, F. K. 
Mines, says: 

One thoroughly equipped shaft of a potash 
mine is supposed to be competent for bringing 
to to the surface at least 800 tons daily, and, 
if both shafts be fully equipped, twice this 
production could be realized. In other words, 
if all the existing shafts in the Alsatian 
field were put into maximum producing con- 
dition, the field should produce about 15,000 
tons daily of crude salt. Such a production 
would correspond in round numbers to one 
million tons ef actual potash annually, about 
the pre-war demand for all the world, in- 
cluding Germany. Hence one occasionally 
hears the suggestion that an international 
agreement be effected permitting the Stassfurt 
mines to supply Germany, and possibly Eng- 
land and Scandinavia, while the rest of the 
world’s market be assured to the Alsatian 
mines. 

“That the Alsatian mines can be put into 
shape to produce 15,000 tons daily and to con- 
vert all or any part into refined salts is fea- 
sible. Although exact figures for the pre-war 
price of establishing a mine in Alsace are not 
available, it appears that, on the average, the 
existing mines cost about $3,000,000 apiece. 
This would mean approximately $20,000,000 
as representing the actual investment in the 
mines formerly held by the Germans. While 
no one now knows definitely what will be 
done with the Alsatian mines, the opinion in 
France seems to be that the German interests 
will be bought out on a valuation based on 
the actual investment and then resold to a 
corporation or corporations yet to be formed 
under French control. There are complica- 
tions in sight. For instance, a fairly large 
percentage of the shares in these formerly 
German companies are held in France, and in 
1913 the government of the Alsace-Lorraine 
bought interests in Reichsland and Theodore 
and Eugen. It is expected also that the new 
control will provide the capital to bring the 
present mines and their equipment to full pro- 
ducing capacity before any new shafts are 
authorized. It is estimated that at léast three 
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years’ time will be required. No estimates 
having any authoritative backing have yet 
been made of the additional capital which 
will be required, as probable costs of material 
and labor are purely speculative at this time, 
and there is great uncertainty to what extent 
the refining of the crude salts should be 
carried out to meet the market requirements, 
especially the American market. There is in 
evidence in France a strong desire that Ameri- 
can investors shall subscribe for a substan- 
tial fraction of the required capital, but equally 
a firm purpose to keep the control in French 
or French-Alsatian hands. Outside of senti- 
mental considerations, no clearly defined in- 
ducements for American participation have 
yet been formulated. 

“The work of putting the Alsatian mines 
into good producing shape seemed to bbe 
progressing quite satisfactorily in April of 
this current year. The cost figures tenta- 
tively given above can be gradually lowered, 
but to what point it is impossible to even 
guess as yet. Certainly the actual cost of 
producing potassium chloride, at the point of 
production, will be always lower in Alsace 
than anywhere else except where it may be 
obtained strictly as a by-product in a pro- 
cedure where the cost can be absorbed by 
another product. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that other sources of potash cannot be 
profitably utilized, because of special condi- 
tions of manufacture or transport, and this 
presentation of conditions in the Alsatian field 
will, it is hoped, be of value for prospective 
undertakings in America.” 


LENROOT SUBMITS PLAN 
FOR RAILROAD CONTROL 

Unification of all railroads in the United 
States into a single national system, privately 
owned, with minimum earnings guaranteed, 
and with management shared by shippers, 
farmers, security owners, employes and the 
public, and excess profits divided between the 
public and employes, is provided for in a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Lenroot 
of Wisconsin. 

Ths | 'l is supposed to represent the views 
of the liberal element in Congress regarding 
the railroad problem and the proper way of 
adjusting it. The Lenroot bill is said to em- 
hody the views of the Wisconsin Senator and 
Nathan L Amster, president of the Citizens’ 
National Railroad League, the latter being a 
railroad reorganizer of long experience. 
Senator Lenroot believes that in his bill he 
has afforded protection for the interests of 
investors, the public, labor and the shippers 
and has provided a means of obtaining 
economical and efficient transportation at 


reasonable cost. 

The principal features of the Lenroot bill 
are: 

1. The ownership and operation of all the 
railroads by one privately owned and privately 
operated railroad company, with full public 
control. 


2. The management of this corporation, 
under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, by a board of eleven direc- 
tors selected by the President (and confirmed 
by the Senate) out of a limited number of 
names proposed to the President by the 
various classes of the public—two from the 
employes, two from commerce, industry and 
the shippers as represented by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, two from the 
farmers as represented by recognized farm 
organizations, three from the security hold- 
ers, one from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and one from the State Railway 
Commissions. 

3. The selection by the directors of a 
Director-General, who holds office at their 
pleasure, to operate the roads under such 
regional divisions as the directors may deter- 
mine. An efficiency and economy board of 
five men selected by the President out of 
engineers proposed to him by the leading 
engineering and technical societies of the 
nation, who will study service and suggest and 
supply improvements and inventions. 

4. The valuation of all the -railroads by 
averaging the original cost less depreciation, 
the reproduction cost less depreciation, and 
the net earnings over the last ten years capi- 
talized at 5 per cent per annum, varied by 
urgent equities. Procedure is provided for 
expediting the valuation and for an early 
judicial determination of the fairness of such 
valuations. Unearned increment for the 
future will be excluded. 

5. Existing bonds will not be disturbed ; new 
stock with maximum dividends of 6 per cent 
per annum will be exchanged for existing 
stock as valued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
will go: 40 per cent to labor, 30 per cent to 
the public for improvements and retiring out- 
standing stock, thus reducing rates, 30 per cent 
to the stockholders. 

6. The government will guarantee dividends 
of 4 per cent on all stock issued by the cor- 
poration. No stock can be issued without the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It will be a crime to try to use political 
influence to obtain promotion or employment 
with the corporation. 

7. The directors must establish various 
labor boards with equal representation for 
labor to suggest improvements of service, 
working conditions and safety, and to study 
wages, standards of living and mediate in all 
labor disagreemen‘s. The right to organize 
and the right of collective bargaining are 
guaranteed. 


CALIFORNIA’S MINERAL 
PRODUCTION SHOWS GAIN 
Compilation of the final returns from the 
mineral producers of California for 1918 has 
now been completed by the statistical divi- 
sion of the State Mining Bureau, under the 
direction of Fletcher Hamilton, state miner- 
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alogist. The total value amounted to the 
record sum of $199,753,837, being a net increase 
of $38,550,875 over the 1917 figures. There 
were fifty-four different mineral substances, 
exclusive of a segregation of the various 
stones grouped under gems; and of the 
fifty-eight counties in the state, all but two 
contributed some mineral product. 

As compared with the 1917 output, the 
notable features of 1918 are the enormous 
increase in petroleum valuation and the de- 
crease of over three million dollars in the 
gold yield. Of the metals, copper decreased 
approximately 740,000 pounds in quantity and 
$1,444,000 in value; gold decreased $3,558,342; 
manganese increased in tonnage and value; 
and quicksilver slightly in value, while silver, 
lead, zinc, and tungsten showed decreases. 

Petroleum increased over four million bar- 
rels in quantity, and the prices per barrel for 
all grades continued to rise so materially 
that the net result was an increase of $40,- 
483,012 in total value. 

Decided changes are shown by some of the 
structural and industrial materials; among 
others, cement and chromite increasing, with 
magnesite and miscellaneous stone showing 
decreases. Of these, chromite leads with a 
gain of over two and a half million dollars. 
Of the salines, potash increased over two 
ard a half millions in value, and borax de- 
creased over a half million. 


Krupps Plan New Plant 

Krupp Works of Essen are reported to be 
planning the erection of a gigantic plant at 
Apeldoorn, Holland. The plant will be con. 
nected with the iron of the Ruhr district and 
coal of Westphalia. It is believed that offers 
of German iron and steel products are being 
sent to England through a Belgian exporter. 


Opens Black Hills Town 

The sale at public auction of several 
hundred business and residence lots in the 
government town site of Newell, South Da- 
kota, has been authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior for October 1, 1919. 

Newell is located in the Belle Fourche 
Valley, northeast of the Black Hills mining 
region. It is the largest town in the recla- 
mation project which has been completed by 
the government at a cost of three and a half 
million dollars. The irrigable areas tributary 
to the town and now largely in cultivation 
comprise 50,000 acres, and in 1918 produced a 
crop valued at $1,276,115. 


Canadian Labor Conference 

There will be held at Ottawa, Canada, be- 
ginning September 11, 1919, a national confer- 
ence to consider labor legislation. It will 
meet under the auspices of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, and, besides federal and provincial 
governments, employers’ and employes’ organi- 
zations will be represented. 
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SENATE BEGINS SEARCHING COAL PROBE— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TESTIMONY 


No effort is being made by anyone con- 
cerned to minimize the possible far-reaching 
consequences of the Senate coal investigation, 
which began August 26. The hearing is being 
conducted by Senator Frelinghuysen, the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, which was se- 
lected for the purpose. One of the possi- 
bilities of the hearing is that it will furnish 
the information which will guide Congress in 
the drafting of legislation which will affect 
‘the coal industry. One of the significant 
features of the hearings thus far = that 
portion of the testimony of Harry N. Taylor, 
president of the National Coal Association, 
which dealt with the labor situation. Extracts 
from Mr. Taylor’s remarks and some of the 
questions put to him by members of the 
committee follow: 

Mr. Taytor: I have been employing union 
labor ever since I was a boy, and I will not 
tell you how long it is, but it is more than 
twenty-five or thirty years. Since 1886 I have 
dealt with union labor, I have no quarrel with 
union labor, and what I say now is not a re- 
flection upon union labor, but we are all going 
through a stage of unrest. I would rather 
say we are alt going through a siege of unrest 
in the labor world. Early in May I was ad- 
vised that the United Mine Workers had a 
meeting of their Policy Committee, at which 
they mapped out the demands that they would 
make upon the operators with the signing of 
peace. I would like to make that clear; I 
would like to explain it by saying that the 
central competitive field—what is known as the 
central competitive field in this country—is 
composed of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. Since 1898 the operators 
and miners in the central competitive field 
have met in convention and have established 
their wage scale and made what is known as 
the interstate contract, based upon the contract 
of 1898, which was the basic contract of the 
country. Using that contract as a basis, the 
other surrounding fields arranged their labor 
scale in conformity, in a competitive way, 
both as to earning power and as to market 


conditions, based on that central competitive 
scale. Then all the outlying districts had 
their own conventions, and, working with 


their men, worked out their wage-scale agree- 
ments and contract agreements. 

In the war period the necessity of continued 
production and loyalty on the part of both 
miners and operators was emphasized, and 
there was an agreement made known as the 
Washington agreement, which was a kind of 
blanket agreement that covered all of the 
contracts which are based on the central com- 
petitive field, and it was made for the period 
of the war. The were given a substan- 


tial advance in wages. The President and 
Dr. Garfield and all the Fuel Administration 
authorities recognized that agreement, and it 
was understood that the miners should con- 
tinue work on account of that substantial 
advance given them in their wages, and also 
on account of their loyalty, and produce coal 
throughout the period of the war. It was 
further understood that the period of the war 
would be up to the signing of peace; that is, 
when the peace treaty was signed and the 
declaration of peace made, it was understood 
that the agreement was then ended. 

The reason I make this explanation so in 
detail is on account of the fact that in all 
previous years the contracts made in the cen- 
tral competitive field and other fields of the 
country did not bear the same dates of expira- 
tion. In other words, the competitive field 
contract expired on the first of April. The 
contract with the miners in the southwestern 
part of the country did not expire until the 
31st of July, and so on. So it was hardly 
possible, if there were labor troubles in cer- 
tain districts that it would become national, 
because the miners in those districts would be 
covered by a similar contract, but under a 
different date, but the Washington agreement 
carried by all of those dates. So we are 
facing a situation now that when the war 
situation automatically ceased with the signing 
of peace there is no contract between the 
miners and operators of this country, so that 
all of the contracts between labor and the 
various operators expire on one day. 

THe CHAIRMAN: And a renewal has to be 
made? 

Mr. Taytor: And a renewal has to be made 
in all districts possibly at some certain date, or 
possibly on certain different dates, as was the 
custom in the past. But the fact remains that 
all existing contracts between the miners and 
the operators will expire the day the peace 
treaty is signed. 

Now the miners’ organization had their rep- 
resentatives in Europe. Mr. Frank Jones, the 
president of the United Mine Workers, was 
the delegate who sat with the European 
leaders of the mining industry, and of course 
was in conference with them as to the world- 
wide situation and the demand to be met in 
other countries, as well as giving them infor- 
mation in regard to our conditions. After his 
return there was a meeting in Indianapolis, 
so IT am advised, although this is simply a 
matter of rumor—we have no connection with 
the miners as far as getting information is 
concerned, but we know it to be a fact because 
we have seen it published since in the mining 
journals—that the demand they intend to 


make is largely in conformity with the demand 
made by the English miners on the English 
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coal operators, and that is that the present 
contract for an eight-hour day shall be cut 
down to a six-hour day and that instead of 
working six days a week, or forty-eight hours 
a week, they intend only to work five days a 
week, and their demand goes on further to 
say that in addition to this six-hour day and 
the five-day week there shall be a substantial 
increase in the present wage. That demand 
so far has not stated what that substantial 
increase shall be in dollars and cents. 

SENATOR Myers: Sixty per cent increase, 
some newspapers report. 

Mr. Taytor: Well, nobody knows. I will 
explain that in a moment. That is the demand. 
Further than that, the national officials were 
authorized, or rather instructed by their 
board—what they call their Policy Committee 
-——to have drawn up a bill to present to Con- 
gress for the nationalization of all of the 
mines of this country. That is the information 
we get as to what their demand will be. The 
miners have called a convention of all of their 
organizations which they claim represents 
about 700,000 men—I believe it is practically 
500,000 men in reality, but that,is immaterial— 
a convention of all the miners has been called 
at Cleveland, Ohio, for the 9th day of Septem- 
ber. Their procedure is to have the district 
presidents of their organization in each state 
or each district present the demands that they 
desire to have put into effect in their own 
districts. Then this national convention, after 
hearing all their different demands, is to for- 
mulate a demand which they will make upon 
the operators of the central competitive field. 

As I understand, and as I explained before, 
after that demand is made the other fields 
will base their demands upon that basic 
contract. 

A call is already issued for the 25th day of 
September at Buffalo, New York, for a con- 
ference between the miners and the operators, 
at which they desire to have a new wage 
contract made with the central competitive 
field. Whether they will change these demands 
that I have enumerated to you at their con- 
vention in Cleveland—— 

SENATOR Myers (interposing): When was 
that? 

Mr. Tayrtor: On the 9th day of September, 
that is. the miners’ convention, and the joint 
convention will be on the 25th of September, 
at Buffalo. 

Senator Wotcott: The 25th of September 
convention is what? 

Mr. Tayror: It is a convention of the cen- 
tral competitive field. 

Mr. Wo corr: Is all this based on the as- 
sumption that the treaty of peace will be 
signed prior to the 25th of September? 

Mr. Taytor: Well, thev are getting restless. 
That is what I am leading up to. Already 
the more radical element are determined to 
put into effect the soviet government of mines. 
In an interview published widely in the papers, 
Mr. William Greene, the secretary of the 


miners, is quoted as saying that they do not 
want government control of mines unless they 
have with it democratic management. They 
do not want any Burlesons, as they put it. 
They want the government to have the mines, 
but they want to run them for the government. 

As in every industry, tnere are always 
what we call radicals, and always conservative 
men. In the State of Illinois, one of our 
largest producing states, just during the past 
two weeks there has been an uprising of the 
radical element with the express purpose of 
throwing out of office Mr. Frank Farrington, 
president of their union, largely because he is 
a man who believes that when a contract is 
made it should be carried out, and because he 
will not tolerate the infringement of the 
miners’ contract, believing that the best inter- 
ests of his organization are in living up to 
their contract. 

The radicals called a rump convention last 
week and tried to throw Mr. Farrington out 
of office and shut the mines down all over 
Illinois, greatly curtailing the production of 
coal in that state. 

In the State of Kansas a gentleman by the 
name of Alexander Howett, who has a repu- 
tation all over the United States as a radical 
leader, has called a strike to establish the 
principle that a man must be paid his wages 
whether he works or not, if the operator de- 
sires to have him employed. In fact, the 
largest producing company down there had a 
strike in April. There was a strike which 
was called by Mr. Howett. The company used 
some of their superintendents and managers 
to run their pumps and their fans, and their 
mine managers, who were capable of running 
an engine to lower the men into the mines, to 
see that the pumps were kept in operation so 
that the mines would not be flooded. Mr. 
Howett claims that the men on strike should 
be paid because another man stayed there te 
run the boiler or to run the fan in the fan 
house, and because the company refused to 
pay the man on strike and recognize the 
principle that a man who touched an engine 
that they ordered him to touch was not violat- 
ing any order of the mine workers, he called 
another strike and would not recognize their 
right to say that a man should run an engine. 
The company said they would not recognize 
the right of Howett to say that a man should 
not run an engine, and as a result Mr. Howett 
called a strike of all the miners of that com- 
pany, and they struck. 

SENATOR Myers: Are the miners still out? 

Mr. Tayror: They are out, and have been 
for five weeks. 

In addition to that, Mr. David Frampton. 
president of the Missouri miners, has called 
all the miners out in sympathy with the 
demand made by Mr. Howett in Kansas, and 
if the company did not accede to those de- 
mands, they received permission from their 
national president to pull out all of the miners 
from the mines in Missouri as a protest 
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against the non-payment of the men that were 
on strike, because the miners asked for com- 
pensation on the basis that a man who touched 
anything around a mine—if a man touched 
anything around a mine when they were on 
strike—the company shouid allow compensa- 
tion to one of their number who was on 
strike, and allow that compensation while he 
was away. 

SENATOR Myers: Did the men all come out? 

Mr. Taytor:The men did not all come out. 
They tried to call them all out on the 18th of 
August, but the men did not come out alto- 
gether. But they put an assessment on their 
men to keep the mines of the company where 
the men were on strike—to keep them perma- 
nently closed down. 


ADVISORY TAX BOARD WILL 
BE DISSOLVED SEPTEMBER 30 


The Advisory Tax Board, which was estab- 
lished under authority contained in the reve- 
nue act of 1918 to advise the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the administration of the 
income and excess profits tax laws, will be 
dissolved at the end of September, according 
to an announcement of the ‘lreasury Depart- 
ment. The reasons for the dissolution o: the 
board at the present time are stated to be the 
facts that it has fulfilled its function of for- 
mulating policies and regulations governing 
the collection of these taxes, and that the 
income tax unjt of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau has been developed to the point where 
it is capable of handling competently the 
classes of cases which have been handled by 
the board, together with the fact that present 
members of the board have expressed the de- 
sire of being relieved of their duties at the 
earliest date consistent with the proper admin- 
istration of the tax laws. fhe members of 
the board who are retiring to resume their 
former occupations are Dr. T. S. Adams of 


Yale University (chairman), Mr. J. E. Ster- 
rett of Price, Waterhouse & Company, New 
York City; Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, cotton 


Mr. Fred 
and Mr. L. F. 


manufacturer of Charlotte, N. C.; 
T. Field, lawyer of Boston, 


Speer, Treasury Department tax expert and 
former Deputy Commissioner of _ Internal 
Revenue. 

The origin of the Advisory Tax Board 


arose out of the necessity of strengthening 
the ordinary forces of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to administer the unprecedented taxes 
imposed by the law. In 1917 twelve promi- 
nent business men and experts in taxation, 
and in addition three of the ablest lawyers 
obtainable, were: secured to act as reviewers 
and advisers. The number of this body was 
gradually decreased during 1918, and with the 
passage of the revenue act of 1918 the number 
‘was fixed at five, to be known as the Advi- 
sory Tax Board and to serve as long as the 
need for such outside assistance and advice 
should be required by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
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The retiring board has been of great assist- 
ance to the Bureau of Internal Revenue not 
only in the formulation of income and profits 
tax regulations and administrative practices 
and in the settlement of thousands of indi- 
vidual cases, but has also been conspicuously 
helpiul in organizing the regular permanent 
machinery of the bureau for the application to 
the millions of tax returns filed of the prin- 
ciples and methods adopted during the past 
two years for the determination of tax lia- 
bility. The income tax unit of the bureau, on 
which will now devolve the responsibilities 
which have been carried by the Advisory 
Tax Board, and which has to do immediately 
with the administration of the income and 
profits tax laws, has been expanded in size so 
that its personnel now numbers approximately 
3,000 persons as compared with less than 400 
at the time the war revenue act of 1917 was 
passed by Congress. This force consists of 
accountants, fresh from commercial practice; 
engineers and technologists, lawyers, statisti- 
cians and experts in general administration. 
This force has been put through an intensive 
course of special training in the law, regula 
tions and business practices, knowledge of 
which must be applied to the cases arising in 
the jurisdiction of the bureau. The work of 
this unit has been highly specialized so that 
distinctive kinds of cases are handled by the 
members of the unit who are particularly 
qualified in the line of business to which the 
cases relate. A typical example of this methed 
of administration is found in connection with 
the tax returns of individuals and corpora- 
tions engaged in the oil, mining and lumber 
industries. These natural resources have been 
grouped in a special division of the work, and 
the tax liability in every case is determined by 
accountants, valuation experts and others who 
have been drawn from these fields of indus- 
trial activity. 

The decision of the department to discon- 
tinue the Advisory Tax Board was reached 
after very careful consideration and is based 
on the facts that the board has substantially 
accomplished the purposes for which it was 
created and that the present members may 
not reasonably be expected to remain longer 
away from their private businesses and 
professions. 


Exports of Iron and Steel Heavier 

The export trade of the United States in 
iron and steel continues to improve. Railroad 
material has been sold to France, Cuba, Chile, 
Argentine, Java and Formosa. Sales of other 
iron and steel products are reported to Spain, 
England, Portugal, Italy and Japan. 

The South American trade ‘has been invaded 
to some extent by German and British houses, 
which has checked the volume of United States 
sales in that country. 

England has recently been a good market 
for American products, mostly semi-finished 


material and some pig iron—Bureau of Mines 
Mineral Investigations. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1919 


TARIFF SCHEDULE FOR ZINC 
IS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
Duty on zinc imports is provided as follows 
in the bill passed by the House on September 2. 
Sec. 1. Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, in- 
cluding calamine, containing less than 10 per 
cent of zinc, shall be admitted free of duty; 
containing 10 per cent or more of zine and 
less than 20 per cent, one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound on the zinc contained therein; contain- 
ing 20 per cent or more of zine and less than 
25 per cent, one-half of 1 cent per pound on 
the zinc contained therein; containing 25 per 
cent of zinc or more, 1 cent per pound on the 
zinc contained therein: Provided, That on all 
importations of zinc-bearing ores the duties 
shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a 
bond given in double the amount of such esti- 
mated duties for the transportation of the ores 
by common carriers bonded for the transporta- 
tion of appraised or unappraised merchandise 
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to properly equipped sampling or smelting es- 
tablishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of 
the ores at such establishments they shall be 
sampled according to commercial methods 
under the supervision of government officers, 
who shall be stationed at such establishments, 
and who shall submit the samples thus ob- 
tained to a government assayer, designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make 
a proper assay of the sample, and report the 
result to the proper customs officers, and the 
import entries shall be liquidated thereon, ex- 
cept in case of ores that shall be removed to 
a bonded warehouse to be refined for ex- 
portation as provided by law. And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to make all 
necessary regulations to enforce the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

Sec. 2. Zine in blocks or pigs and zinc 
dust, 134 cents per pound; in sheets, 154 cents 
per pound; in sheets coated or plated with 
nickel or other metal or solutions, 134 cents 
per pound; old and worn-out, fit only to be 
remanufactured, 1 cent per pound. 

The committee in its report says: 

“There are extensive zinc mining districts 
in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Idaho, and elsewhere in the United 
States, and prior to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 the total annual production of zinc 
ore in the United States was approximately 
680,000 tons, which about equaled the domes- 
tic consumption. 

“Prior to 1904 importations of zine ore into 
the United States were negligible, but in that 
year 2,000 tons were imported. Importations 
steadily increased until 1909, when importa- 
tions of zinc ore totaled 113,000 tons. The 
foreign ores came chiefly from Mexico, and 
the great increase in importations was most 
detrimental to the domestic industry. 

“The framers of the tariff act of August 5, 
1909, recognized the necessity of art import 
duty on zinc ores and levied a duty of 1 cent 
per pound on the metallic contents of the 
higher grade ores. Under the stimulus thus 
afforded, together with the decreased imports 
from Mexico due to internal troubles, the 
zinc mining industry in the United States 
prospered. 

“The tariff act of October 3, 1913, repealed 
the specific duties on zinc ores of the Payne 
law and in lieu thereof imposed an ad valo- 
rem duty of 10 per centum. Importations 
under this ad valorem rate have been demor- 
alizing to the domestic industry. The impor- 
tations of zinc ore in 1915 amounted to 79,000. 
tons, in 1916 to 291,000 tons, and in 1917 to 
262,000 tons. 

“In the Joplin, Mo., district, where before 
the war 50 per cent of the zinc ore produced’ 
in the United States was mined, 85 per cent 
of the mines are now closed down, and condi- 
tions are little, if any, better in the mining 
districts of Oklahoma, Kansas, and elsewhere- 
in the United States.” 
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Anthracite Production 


Anthracite production for the first half of 
August continues to show an increase over 
cutput in the corresponding period in the 
basic year 1916, which was the last normal 
year in the coal trade, and which was the 
year upon which allotments of anthracite were 
based by the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. While shipments in July of this year 
showed an increase of 7.7 per cent over June, 
and amounted in all to 6,052,234 tons, or 619,- 
456 long tons more than shipped in July, 1916, 
the first half of August is snowing a further 
increase and production is well in excess of 
production for the first two weeks of July. 

According to figures issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, the production of 
anthracite in the two weeks ending July 5 and 
July 12 of this vear was 3,282,000 net tons. 
For the two weeks ending August 9 and 
\ugust 16, the production was 3,512,000 net 
tons, an increase of 230,000 net tons, or almost 
20,000 net tons per possible working day, as 
compared with the two weeks in July. 


NON-FERROUS METALS SALES 
REACH TOTAL OF $1,216,427 


The Director of Sales announces sales of 
surplus war materials made during the week 
ended August 1 amounted to $4,032,528.54, 
bringing the total sales of surplus made be- 
tween January 1 and August 1, 1919, to $363,- 
814,554.31, which sum represents a recovery of 
77 per cent of the cost of the materials to 
the government. 


Sales of non-ferrous metals amount to 
$1.216,427.35. Embraced in this report were 
sales of quantities of platinum and iridium 


which were sold at fixed prices, the former 
metal bringing $105 per ounce and the latter 
$200 per ounce. 


Australian Iron Imports 


Australian imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts from the United States for seven months 
shows a large increase over the previous fiscal 
year. The total imports for 1918 to 1919 for 
that period was about $26,800,000, while fo: 
the same period, 1917 to 1918, it was $18,- 
700,000. 


British Steel Exports 


British exports of iron and steel manufac- 
turies from June, 1919, is reported at 5,280,217 


pounds sterling, and exports of iron ore 
amounted to 739,646 pounds sterling, which 
was 1,063,080 pounds sterling less than in 


June, 1918. 


China’s Iron Output 


It is estimated that the output of iron in 
China will amount to 500,000 tons for 1919. 
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COMMITTEE REDUCES DUTY 
PROPOSED FOR MAGNESITE 


The bill relating to a duty on magnesite, 
entitled H. R. 5218, which was referred June 
7, 1919, to the Ways and Means Committee, 
was reported with amendments to the House 
on July 29, 1919. The bill as reported pro- 
vides for a duty of 14 cent per pound instead 
of 34 cent per pound on the crude ore; 34 cent 
per pound instead of 114 cents per pound on 
calcined, dead-burned grain magnesite; and 34 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem on 
magnesite brick instead of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Commenting on general conditions 
in the magnesite industry, W. C. Phalen, of 
the Bureau of Mines, says: 

“The conditions in the magnesite industry 
still remain unsettled. This is to be expected 
until the question is definitely settled as to 
the conditions under which foreign magnesite 
is to be imported. The consumers of magne- 
site have not ordered in the quantities which 
they otherwise would have. A general revival 
in the steel industry and in the building trades 
has resulted in an increasing call for magne 
site, however, and orders have come to the 
concerns in Washington to justify one of the 
companies to resume operations on a partial 
basis. It is expected that the July production 
in Washington will amount to 2,500 tons of 
dead burned grain, that during the month ot 
August the Northwest Magnesite Company 
will have four kilns in operation, and that 
there will be a production of 7,000 tons, bar- 
ring accidents. 

“Until something definite is decided upon 
with reference to conditions under which the 
foreign material can come in, little can be 
done in the way of intelligent planning for 
future development work. 

“In California, where costs are high and 
where lowest production costs depend on 
working at maximum capacity, some of the 
plants now closed down will not start until 
conditions under which the plants are to work 
are known. 

“In connection with recent hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, some 
very interesting information has appeared 
bearing on the quality of domestic magnesite, 
and also on the application of this mineral 
to the flooring industry.” 


Steel Practice Changes 


The present method of steel manufacture 
has changed from that in vogue before the 
war; basic open hearth and electric furnace 
practices have greatly increased at the expense 
of acid open hearth practice. This was in 


part due to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
high-grade ore from foreign countries and the 
necessity of using local ores. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILROAD OPERATION 


3y H. N. Lawrret 


Oi the total tonnage carried by our rail 
system, 58 per cent comes directly from mines. 
Upon the mining industry falls a large part 
of the costs of freight transportation and rail- 
road maintenance. The proper solution of the 
railroad problem which now confronts the 
nation is as vital to the mining industry as 
it is to the rail system itself. The dependence 
of the rail system on mine output for tonnage 
is no less than the dependence of the mines 
upon the most economical management of the 
rail system to supply cheap transportation for 
mine products. <A prohibitive transportation 
rate will automatically force certain mines to 
close, and this loss of tonnage has the effect 
of reducing the volume of traffic, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of transportation to all other 
shippers. 

FEDERAL OPERATION 


Revenue passengers carried (item 1) in- 
creased 1.5 per cent, while passengers carried 
one mile (item 2) increased 8 per cent, and 
the tons carried one mile (item 7) increased 
2.7 per cent, combining to show an increase in 
total work delivered in traffic units (item 12) 
of 3.9 per cent. For the past three years, 
under private management, the number of 
trafic units delivered per man employed have 
shown a marked increase. In 1918, with an 
increase of 3.9 per cent in the number of 
traffic units over 1917, the number of traffic 
units per man employed (item 16) decreased 
1.6 per cent and the number of hours em- 
ployed in the delivery of 1,000 traffic units 
(item 18) increased 0.8 per cent: 

The advantages of zoning freight and pas- 
sengers had the effect of increasing the tons 
loaded per car (item 23) 9 per cent and the 
number of passengers carried per car (item 
22) 16.7 per cent. A further analysis indicates 
that speed of movement was not sacrificed by 
overloading, which is a decided credit to the 
Railroad Administration. However, these 
favorable results still further emphasize the 
inherent difficulty of the government to deal 
with labor in an efficient manner. An in- 
creased traffic, coupled with marked improve- 
ment in loading, should have insured a greater 
output of traffic units per man employed or 
hours worked. Labor dominated the situation 
under threat and Congress passed the Adam- 
son law, which added some 60 to 65 million 
dollars to the payroll. The expansion in the 
number of employes has since been (item 9) 
5.6 per cent, evidently beyond the require- 
ments of the work performed, and resulting 
in a less output of work per man. 

The Railroad Administration then usurped 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix rates. Labor, having first suc- 
ceeded in expanding the payroll numerically, 
then demanded increases in compensation, 


' Keonomist, American Mining Congress. 


which were granted by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and were made retroactive in pay- 
ment. The horizontal rate increase of 25 per 
cent in 1918 resulted in an increase of average 
receipts per ton-mile (item 8) of 18.8 per cent 
and in the average receipts for passenger mile 
(item 3) of but 15.5 per cent. 

It is apparent that the Railroad Administra- 
tion underestimated what the cost of trans- 
portation would be, and their rate increases 
did not create sufficient revenue, so that a net 
operating deficit of $509,872,553 was recorded 
for the eighteen months of Federal control 
ending June 30, 1919. <A decline in the 
volume of traffic for the first six months of 
1919 of 14.2 per cent in the number of ton- 
miles per mile of road has contributed to 
increase the deficit. 

While the deficit already creates a burden of 
$5.09 per capita so that a family of six people 
will have to pay in excess of $30.00 to make 
up for the deficiencies of finance and manage- 
ment of the Railroad Administration, the 
probability that that burden will increase more 
rapidly from now on is very great, which 
emphasizes the need for returning the rail- 
roads to private management without delay. 

FEDERAL MAINTENANCE 

The cost of maintenance of way per 1,000 
traffic units (item 13) for 1918 shows an in- 
crease of 41.4 per cent, but, since the aggre- 
gate compensation (item 10) shows an 
increase of 43.7 per cent, it indicates that the 
volume of work done was less. The main- 
tenance of equipment per 1,000 traffic units 
(item 14) increased 56 per cent, but this, too, 
reflects increased wages and material 
rather than an increase in the 
work done. Mr. Hines’ testimony of March 
1, 1919, gives the actual number of ties and 
miles of rail laid in the past three years as 
follows: 


cost 
volume of 


Cross Ties Laid on All Roads 


Track Miles Vew Rail Laid 
9,83 
8,233 


These figures confirm the neglect to which 
the roadway of our rail 
subjected. 

The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association on August 27 issued the statement 
that “10 per cent of the coal cars belonging 
to the entire railroad system of the United 
States are unavailable for use in haul- 
ing coal. Of the 700,000 cars built for 
hauling coal only 635,000 can be secured for 
transporting coal to the consumer.” ‘This 
statement indicates to what serious degree 


system has been 
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the maintenance of equipment has been al- 
lowed to decline. Further, in view of the 
decline of 14.2 per cent in the ton-miles per 
mile of road for the first six months of 1919, 
it is evident that much of the rolling stock 
which represented a surplusage in 1918 has 
now been withdrawn from service for repaii 
This neglect of maintenance of roadway and 
equipment is not only a tremendous burden 
on the cost of transportation, but also 
seriously impairs the delivery service upon 
which the consumer and producer are alike 
dependent. This condition has already been 
a handicap to our productive industries, tend- 
ing to limit output and thereby force up the 
cost of living. If full production is still fur- 
ther interfered with, the cost of living will 
become prohibitive for the average citizen, 
and many industries will shut down because 
they will be unable to pay a wage to cover 
this cost of living. 

It is only too evident that the railroad 
system has become a rapidly wasting asset 
under Federal control, a condition which is 
not in the interest of the employes any more 
than it is to the producer, the consumer or 
the traveling public. Safety of travel and 
speed of delivery will be greatly impaired 
unless the roadway and equipment are 
brought up to standard condition. The gov- 
ernment in turning over the railroads to 
private management should make every assur- 
ance that the rates will be so adjusted as to 
make possible *a reasonable and uniform re- 
turn to the investors in railroad securities, in 
order that the necessary capital will be avail- 
able to re-vitalize the railway system. The 
government may also assure labor of a re- 
ward for the more efficient performance of 
its work. In view of the fact that the output 
of work per man employed decreased during 
1918, it would seem that labor has no right 
now to ask, nor the government to grant, a 
rise in wages. In having granted the demands 
of labor during this period of Federal controi, 
the government has already reached the height 
ot paternalism at public expense. The war 
emergency is over and the time has arrived 
to win the economic benefits of the more 
efficient private management. 


Announcement has been made by the off- 
cials of the Quicksilver Mining Company of 
the consolidation of that company and the 
Yellow Pine Mining Company of Yellow 
Pine, Nevada. It is reported that they will 
immediately start work in the mines and equip 
them with the latest machinery to facilitate 
the extraction of the ore which they believe 
to be valuable. 


Coast Equipment Company, Merchants Ex- 
change, San Francisco, Cal., have been ap- 
pointed representatives for the Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., for California and Nevada. All in- 
quiries from this territory should be addressed 
to them. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


In view oi the large number of coal mines 
centered about Chicago, it is planned to make 
the Chicago meeting to be held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, September 22-26, of especial in- 
terest to the coal industry. A large proportion 
of the 150 technical papers prepared for dis- 
cussion will be on subjects related to coal, 
coal mining and coke. Among these is a care- 
fully prepared symposium on sulphur in coal. 
Excursions have been arranged during the 
meeting that will be particularly attractive to 
the coal man; on Thursday the trip to LaSalle 
will include the inspection of operating coal 
mines in the district, and late on Thursday 
night a party will leave for the mines in 
Franklin and McCoupin Counties, where some 
novel and ingenious ideas in plant design and 
methods of operation have been adopted and 
proven practicable. The trip to the Gary Steel 
Mills on Tuesday will include an inspection of 
the immense coke ovens and_ by-product 
plant. 

Metallurgists and electrical engineers will be 
much interested in the demonstration to be 
made of the production of metallic tungsten 
and molybdenum at the plant of the Fansteel 
Products Company, North Chicago, on Tues- 
day, September 26. As a part of the pro- 
gram for the Chicago meeting, an excursion 
has been arranged to Milwaukee to visit the 
various mining machinery plants in the vicin- 
ity, and a stop will be made en route at the 
Fansteel plant. The entire metallurgical proc- 
ess will be shown, from the preparation and 
purification of the commercial concentrates, 
and including sintering the pulvurent metal 
obtained into homogeneous billets by the use 
of currents of enormously high amperage. 

The National Exhibition of Chemical Indus- 
tries is being held at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
the same week as the Institute meeting. 
Members of the Institute have been extended 
an invitation to attend this exhibition. 


LACK OF FUNDS HALTS WORK 
ON MONTHLY MINERAL BULLETIN 


The monthly bulletin has been issued by 
the Bureau of Mines for July. The work 
of the Minerals Investigation was carried on 
under a special appropriation made during the 
war. As this appropriation expired on June 
30, a considerable part of the staff engaged in 
this work has had to be disbanded. It is ex- 
pected that in the course of the next month 
or two the bulletin will be resumed in some 
form. In the meantime, such matter as may 
be available will be released at the regular 
time each month. The bureau believes that 


this work has been of value to the industries 
concerned, and is willing to make every effort 
to reorganize and maintain this work on such 
scale as may be possible. 
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NEED OF PROTECTION FOR 
MAGNESITE IS POINTED OUT 


The House of Representatives received a 
determined plea tor a duty on magnesite 
when the Committee on Ways and Means 
reported, in part, as follows: 

“Hearings were had upon the bill to deter- 
mine the question of adequate rates of duty 
for the protection of the magnesite industry, 
at which hearings testimony was offered on 
the part of the Tariff Commission, the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
magnesite producers and manufacturers. 

“The sworn statements of six of the largest 
domestic producers were filed with the com- 
mittee, showing the average cost per ton, 
without profit, of dead burned magnesite deliv- 
ered at Atlantic ports to be $41.20 at the 
present time. The testimony also showed 
that the prewar selling price of the Austrian 
product, including profit, in the United States 
was $16.15, making a difference between the 
present cost, without profit, of American 
magnesite laid down on the Atlantic seaboard 
and the prewar selling price of the Austrian 
product $25.05. 

“While the magnesite producers urged upon 
the committee that higher tariff rates are 
necessary than those provided in the amended 
bill, yet owing to the lack of showing and 
knowledge of future conditions in Austria 
with respect to this commodity, and particu- 
larly with regard to the cost of the same, and 
having regard to all the testimony and condi- 
tions as presented, the committee resolved 
the matter upon the basis of the rates specified 
in the amended bill. They believe that under 
such rates the domestic producers and manu- 
facturers will be able to compete upon equal 
terms with the Austrian product. 

“In this connection it appears that a quota- 
tion has been made for the delivery of Aus- 
trian magnesite f. 0. b. Atlantic ports at $26.50 
per net ton, as compared with the prewar sell- 
ing price of $16.15 above referred to. 

“The testimony showed that an ocean rate 
on Austrian magnesite has been fixed of $7.50 
per ton, as against the prewar rate of approxi- 
mately $2 per ton, and as this material is 
used as ballast it is possible that the ocean 
rate may be subsequently reduced to approxi- 
mately that of normal times. On the basis 
of such quotation for present delivery a dif- 
ferential between the present Austrian selling 
price, including profit, and American mag- 
nesite at Atlantic ports, without profit, is $14.50 
on dead-burned magnesite, and the tariff rate 
of three-fourths of a cent per pound pro- 
vided in the amended bill is therefore 
deemed adequate. 

“A tariff of one-half cent per pound has 
been placed upon crude magnesite ore, as the 
testimony shows that without protecting the 
crude material it would be possible to defeat 
the object of this bill by importing crude 
magnesite into this country and then manu- 
facturing it into dead-burned or calcined mag- 


nesite at such a price as to prevent the pro- 
duction of dead-burned magnesite in this 
country. 

“The testimony further developed the fact 
that it requires two tons or more of crude 
magnesite to make one ton of dead-burned or 
calcined magnesite. 

“The testimony shows that magnesite brick 
consists only of the dead burned magnesite to 
which water has been added and then pressed 
into the form of a brick. It was, therefore, 
necessary to place the same specific duty on 
the material in the brick as upon dead burned 
magnesite for the reason that if the brick 
were imported without this duty they might 
be broken up and we would have in fact loose 
dead burned magnesite admitted without 
specific duty, and would thus defeat the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

“It was also necessary to place an ad valo- 
rem duty of 10 per cent upon the brick in 
order to cover the estimated difference in 
cost of manufacturing magnesite brick in 
Austria and in the United States. 

“Austria, since 1888, has been the sole de- 
pendence of the United States for magnesite 
as a refractory mineral—a mineral essential to 
our welfare in war and peace. Our basic 
industries, steel, copper, and lead, are depend- 
ent upon magnesite as linings for their fur- 
naces, as there is no substitute for magnesite 
brick. 

“The domestic industry was created during 
the war and on account of the war to furnish 
these basic industries the magnesite which 
they required to manufacture war essential 
material. Permits have already been given to 
import Austrian magnesite, and the life of the 
domestic magnesite industry is threatened 
unless a tariff is granted which will permit 
the American magnesite industry to maintain 
itself in competition with Austrian imports. 

“The Sixty-fifth Congress passed a bill ap- 
propriating $8,500,000 (Public No. 322. 65th 
Cong.) to repay the net losses of American 
producers of pyrites, chrome, and other essen- 
tial war minerals. Only such minerals as the 
Interior Department had to urge the produc- 
tion of were included in the bill. These 
minerals were not dependent alone upon Aus- 
tria, as in the case of magnesite. The short- 
age of magnesite was prevented by the prompt 
action of producers who, knowing the United 
States was dependent upon Austria alone, 
were able to calculate a probable shortage 
during the war, and the government was not 
compelled to stimulate production of mag- 
nesite. Had the magnesite producers failed 
to produce this material the government would 
have had to stimulate production. and then 
the magnesite producers would have been 
included in the war mineral relief bill and 
have been repaid for their losses. They were 
not included for the above reason. The pro- 
posed tariff will not repay their losses, but 
will give the magnesite producers an oppor- 
tunity to endeavor to earn a profit on their 
war investment of $3,500,000, and at the same 
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time furnish an essential mineral to the steel, 
copper, and lead industries. 

“The quantity of magnesite in the United 
States was shown by the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines to be sufficient to 
supply requirements of our country for 
twenty-five or thirty years, with the proba- 
bility of additional development. In 1913 
only one magnesite mine was operating in the 
United States, located in California, which 
produced 9,600 tons of crude magnesite per 
annum. In 1917, sixty-five magnesite mines 
had been developed in California and Wash- 
ington, which produced 316,000 tons of crude 
magnesite, or sufficient to supply the steel, 
copper, and lead industries when Austrian 
importations were cut off on account of war. 
Only about 3 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption of magnesite was produced in this 
country before the war. 

“It would be manifestly a most unwise na- 
tional and economic policy to fail to afford 
adequate protection to the industry in question 
and to permit it to perish, thereby reducing 
our country again to the position of depending 
upon a foreign source of supply for this abso- 
lutely essential war mineral. The President, 
in his message to Congress of May 20, 1919, 
among other things said: “There are parts 
of our tariff system which need prompt atten- 
tion. The experience of the war has made it 
plain that in some cases too great reliance on 
foreign supply is dangerous.” 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES FOR HIGH 
COSTS OF LIVING IS GIVEN OUT 


The Council of National Defense, through 
Secretary Baker as chairman of the council, 
has submitted to the President and members 
of Congress a full report on the concomitants 
of the high cost of living as surveyed by its 
Reconstruction Research Division—this in 
order that various agencies charged with con- 
sideration of this problem may take concerted 
remedial action. 

The findings of the council indicate that 
the high cost of living is primarily due to 
curtailment in the production of nearly all 
commodities except raw food products, to 
hoarding of storage food products, to profit- 
eering, conscious and unconscious, and to in- 
flation of circulating credit; and that the sit- 
uation may be most advantageously met by 
stimulated production, the repression of 
hoarding and profiteering, the improvement 
and standardization of methods and facilities 
for distributing and marketing goods, and the 
nerfecting of means of keeping the nation 
informed regarding probable national require- 
ments and current production and stocks. 

The findings particularly emphasize the fact 
that high standards of living cannot be main- 
tained upon any basis of reduced production. 

The report says in part: 

“The problem of the high cost of living 
is so interrelated with other reconstruction 
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problems that the opening of this problem is 
tantamount to opening up the question of re- 
construction practically in its entirety. 

“An analysis of the high cost of living 
problem brings out the following facts and 
principles as constituting the essence of the 
situation : 

“1. The only complaints of the high cost of 
living which have justification are those which 
are based upon inability of present income tu 
maintain previous or reasonable standards of 
living at present prices. 

“2. America’s industrial and economic 
achievements during the war, notwithstanding 
depleted man power and diversion of produc- 
tive effort to war purposes, demonstrate the 
ample ability of the nation to sustain its popu- 
lation according to a standard of living equal 
to or above standards of living which obtained 
previous to or during the war. 

“3. The fundamental basis for the mainten- 
ance of national standards of living is ade- 
quate production, economical distribution and 
fair apportionment among the various eco- 
nomic groups which constitute our society. 
With the exception of agricultural activity, 
production since the armistice has shown evi- 
dence of curtailment, and has in general been 
abnormally low. Normal consumption cannot 
continue unless an adequate rate of production 
is maintained. 

“4. Food production and the facilities for 
food production were improved rather than 
injured during the war. Moreover, the pro- 
gram with respect to food production since 
the signing of the armistice has been one of 
vigorous expansion of the means of providing 
raw food products. 

“The number of cattle slaughtered in the 
period January to May, 1919, was 3.803.000, as 
against 4,204,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1918, though the national reserve of cattle 


on farms had increased during the war. The 
situation in regard to swine is similar. 
“5. The production of civilian cloths and 


clothing has suffered heavy curtailment for 
many months since the signing of the 
armistice. 

“Boot and shoe production for civilian use 
has likewise undergone extreme curtailment 
since the signing of the armistice. 

“Housing facilities. due to curtailment, for 
manv months following the armistice, of the 
production of building material and of build- 
ing construction, is still far below normal. 
Rents continue to rise. 

“6. The first half of 1919 shows diminished 
productoin of raw materials and subnormal 
construction of new capital and thus indicates 
failure to utilize an adequate proportion of our 
productive forces in the preliminary processes 
of provision to meet future requirements. In 
fact, due to business uncertainty and hesitation 
and tendencies to disagreement between pro- 
ductive groups, there ensued after the armis- 
tice a disuse of a large proportion of Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity. Unless this slump 
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in production is atoned for by consistent 
future activity, and unless production is con- 
stantly maintained on an adequate scale re- 
duced standards of living will become inesca- 
pable, regardless of prices.” 

The very fact that prices of finished com- 
modities, consumption goods so-called, have 
risen to an extent out of proportion to the 
rise in prices of raw materials and perhaps 
out of proportion to the rise in general wages, 
indicates that production carried on under 
these conditons is, in general, yielding profits 
abnormally high. 

The council’s report points out that one im- 
portant factor in the high cost of living lies 
in the mistaken idea that an increase in income, 
even though accompanied by a real reduction 
in the amount of the necessities of life pro- 
duced, should raise the individual standard 
of living. The report very carefully points 
out the fallacy of the belief of the individual 
that a raise in wages or income under present 
conditions should alone increase that individ- 
ual’s standard of living. The public does not 
readily realize an increase in their own income 
is a case of profiteering, but it should be clear 
that increased purchasing power, derived from 
reduced service, is the very essence of profit- 
eering. It is possible on no other basis than 
the deprivation of others, while a general im- 
provement of real income is possible on no 
other basis than increased production or im- 
proved distribution. 

In pre-war times every dollar finding its 
way to the market was supposedly the counter- 
part of some existing commodity. Funds ex- 
pended for the purchase of food, clothing and 
for the payment of rentals were assumed tc 
have been earned by some productive contri- 
bution to the general supply of commodities. 
With the outbreak of war there began to 
appear, in the market, funds derived from 
wages or profits which had been paid in con- 
nection with the non-productive activities of 
war, and which, therefore, implied no corre- 
sponding contribution to the supply of 
commodities. 

If current statistics were available showing 
production, stocks on hand and in transit for 
all important articles of consumption, this in- 
formation would serve as an invaluable guide 
to both producers and distributors, as well as 
to the consuming public. Such information 
would indicate from week to week or month 
to month the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
current production and available stocks to 
meet future requirements. 

The estimation of future national require- 
ments of consumption goods presents certain 
problems that are quite capable of approxi- 
mately accurate solution. The bases of such 
forecasts are: 

1. The record of previous consumption and 
the law of its variation. 


2. Changes in national factors tending to 


alter the general trend toward increasing or 
decreasing national consumption. 

3. Calculation based upon the average re- 
quirements of the individual family. 


Erects New Plant 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincianati, 
manufacturers of valve and engineering ap- 
pliances, has announced its intention to greatly 
increase and improve its manufacturing facili- 
ties by building a complete new plant. The 
site selected for the undertaking comprises 
about 70 acres of land in Carthage. a suburb 
of the city of Cincinnati, directly on the 
foledo division of the HKaltumore & Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad. The location selected 
is not far distant from the center of the city, 
is in the heart of one of the manufacturin, 
sections of the city, where labor is plentiful 
and facilities for the handling of incoming 
and outgoing freight are ideal. 

Plans for the erection of the new buildings 
are being prepared by capable engineers, and 
it is expected that work on the new struc- 
tures will be started within the next few 
months. 

Buildings will be of the one, two and three- 
story types, of steel and concrete construc- 
tion, and there will be provided ali modern 
devices for the manufacture, handling and 
transportation of raw material, part finished 
and finished products. The undertaking will 
represent an outlay of approximately $2.000.000. 

The welfare of the employes has been given 
special consideration. A piece of land of 
about 8 acres, lying directly opposite the land 
upon which the main plant is to be located, 
has been reserved as a recreation center, upon 
which will be erected an assembly hall, club 
rooms, baseball grounds, tennis courts, swim- 
ming nool, etc. Upon this site will also be 
erected a dining-room capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 employes at one time. 

The Lunkenheimer Company moved to its 
present location in North Fairmount, Cin- 
cinnati, about the year 1900, the plant then 
comprising two manufacturing buildings, since 
which time many additional buildings have 
been erected. Having outgrown its present 
plant, being sorely in need of additional man- 
ufacturing facilities, and there being no more 
property available in the north Fairmount 
section, the company determined that the best 
plan was to acquire acreage property, with 
a view to providing for the future. as well 
as present, necessary expansion. The new 
plant, when complete, will contain about 
three times as much floor space as now used 
by the company. 

Arrangements are being made so that there 
will be no interruption to the business of 
the company while the 


building operations 


are in progress, nor while the task of moving 
into the new plant is under way. 
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INTEREST IN OIL INDUSTRY 
UNPRECEDENTED—THE SITUATION 


A general summary of the petroleum situa- 
tion by J. O. Lewis, of the Bureau of Mines, 
follows: 

“There is at the present time a world-wide 
interest in the oil situation. This has been 
induced as a result of the war calling atten- 
tion very strongly to the need of petroleum 
and its products, both in a military and a com- 
mercial sense. These products are principally: 
Gasoline for automobiles, farm tractors, 
trucks, aeroplanes, motor boats, etc.; fuel oil 
for marine propulsion, metallurgical processes, 
and internal-combustion engines of the Deisel 
type; and lubricants for all machinery, for 
which there is no satisfactory substitute quan- 
tatively known. As a result there is great 
commercial and political interest in petroleum. 
The British and French governments have 
taken very strong and active stands in adopt- 
ing programs towards acquiring sources of 
supply and in protecting their nationals within 
their domains and spheres of influence. Com- 
mercially there has been a tremendous inter- 
est both in Europe and in the United States. 
This interest has taken the direction of the 
formation of consolidations backed by large 
capital and explorations both at home and 
abroad and the usual side growth of such 
movements—the formation of many ill-con- 
ceived and dishonest promotions in which the 
public has invested extensively. 

“Development in the United States is very 
active. The prices of crude oil have remained 
practically constant since the entrance of the 
United States into the world war, but the 
future is generally considered so promising 
commercially by the industry that every effort 
has been made towards finding new fields, and 
bringing old fields to a high stage of develop- 
ment has received very wide recognition and 
prospecting for oil is conducted almost entirely 
by the large companies upon geological advice. 
At the present time the chief center of interest 
is the Paleozoic belt in Texas and the Creta- 
ceous formations in Wyoming. Prospecting 
is, however. going on extensively in Louisiana, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Montana and 
other states. 

“At the present time the principal domestic 


source is in the Mid-Continent field, which 
extends from Kansas through Oklahoma into 
northern Texas and Louisiana. This district 
is producing now more than half a million 
barrels of oil daily, being more than half of 
the total production of the United States. 
This oil averages above the rest of the country 
in quality and the proportion of gasoline 
obtained from this district is between 60 per 
cent and 70 per cent of that obtained from the 
total production of the United States. The 
production of Oklahuma has declined slightly 
and that of Kansas has declined greatly since 
last year, while the production in Texas, par- 
ticularly in the Paleozoic zones, has largely 
increased over that of last year, with a present 
daily production of close to 300,000 barrels. 
The oil from northern Texas is of an 
especially high grade and contains a high per- 
centage of gasoline. The prospects are for 
extending the production considerably in 
Texas. At the present time the Texas district 
is supplying our increased needs for gasoline 
and other products. 

“In California, considerable new territory 
of great promise has been recently developed 
in the southern part of the state and in the 
Elk Hills district in Kern County. The latter 
district is on a geological structure of great 
size that formerly had been practically con- 
demned, through misunderstanding of the 
proper drilling methods in such territory. 
The district is, however, closed to public entry 
except in a small part, by reason of the estab- 
lishment of the Naval Reserve and litigation 
over railroad lands. 

“During 1918 some thirty-eight million bar- 
rels of oil was imported from Mexico. Im- 
ports have been greatly increased during the 
first half of 1919, and they can be still further 
extended, according to the need of the United 
States, as it is chiefly a matter of demand 
and transportation. A great deal of interest 
is being displayed in establishing refineries on 
the Gulf Coast of the Atlantic seaboard to 
handle Mexican oil, the intention being to ex- 
port Mexican oil and take off the gasoline and 
other desirable products, selling the residuum 
for fuel oil. Refineries for this purpose are 
being established as follows (figures show 
initial daily capacity) : 


Barrels 


Standard Oil Company of New York; Providence, BR. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Charleston, S. 7,500 
Crown Oil and Refining Company, Houston, Texas: 5,000 
Evans-Thwing Refining Company, Fort Worth, .. 5,000 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas... 10,000 


infand Refinma Company, Fort Worth, Texas... 5,000 
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“In regard to the petroleum products: 
Gasoline has remained practically stationary 
in price during the last two years, with the 
local tendencies towards cuts in prices; kero- 
sene has increased in price; fuel oil, since the 
signing of the armistice, has decreased very 
greatly in price, and its disposal at the present 
time constitutes the most serious problem in 
the refinery business east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There has been a considerable decrease 
in the price of crude oil in the Gulf Coast 
fields, where the oil is of low gasoline con- 
tent, also in the price of Mexican crude oil 
and for fuel oil distillate from the eastern re- 
fineries. Active steps are being taken to 
establish a wider market for fuel oil, and it is 
at the present time competing very actively 
with coal for steam generation along the 
Atlantic seaboard, particularly in New Eng- 
land. It is anticipated that the completion 
of the refineries for handling Mexican oil on 
the Atlantic seaports will induce still stronger 
competition with coal in our seaports. 

“During the late summer and winter of 1918 
the stocks of gasoline became reduced to a 
dangerous minimum. These have been build- 
ing up during 1919 as a result of increased 
production and the readjustment since war 
conditions. The daily average production of 
gasoline during the month of May was, in 
1917, 7,703,749 gallons; in 1918, 10,302,942 gal- 
lons; in 1919, 11,434,593 gallons. Stocks have 
increased from 460,637,479 in May, 1918, to 
594,035,688 in May, 1919. Kerosene stocks 
have, however, decreased greatly, from 343,- 
000,000 gallons to 245,000,000 gallons. Gas and 
fuel oil stocks have increased from 515,000,000 
to 789,000,000 gallons.” 


COAL CAR SUPPLY IS BASIS” 
OF CONFLICTING CONTENTIONS 


The coal car supply has become a bone of 
contention between coal operators and the 
Railroad Administration. The Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, replying to a request by the 
Senate. said, in part: 

“During the first five months of the present 
year open-top cars were regularly available 
greatly in excess of shippers’ orders for the 
same. The maximum was reached in Feb- 
ruary and March, when the surplus of open- 
top cars daily available amounted to the extra- 
ordinary totals of 187,339 and 192,933, 
respectively. 

“There has at no time been any shortage of 
cars for anthracite coal loading. 

“As to bituminous coal, there occurred in 
June a slight shortage in Southern West Vir- 
ginia, Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylva- 
nia due to an accumulation of cars in lake 
coal trade, and increased detention of such 
cars under load at Lake Erie ports awaiting 
vessels, and also to a strike of railroad shop- 
men on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

“Since about July 15, 1919, coincident with 
a marked upward trend in production, there 
have been some shortages of cars for loading 


with bituminous coal in some producing dis- 
tricts, mainly in Eastern Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and usually in districts producing the higher 
grades of coal. <A strike of marine workers 
on coastwise ships, floods and other operating 
difficulties have contributed to these shortages. 
Contemporaneously, however, there still exist 
slight surpluses of open-top cars in some sec- 
tions, principally in the west. 

“Exhibit ‘B,’ which is attached hereto, shows 
comparatively for 1919, as far as available, 
the weekly reports by the Geological Survey 
of percentage of full-time operation lost by 
bituminous coal mines in the United States, 
and the cause of such loss, and indicates that 
up to July 12 the loss on account of ‘car 
shortages’ was a very minor one and rela- 
tively much less than that from ‘mine causes’ 
and ‘no market.’ The survey’s detailed re- 
ports show this information weekly by pro- 
ducing districts and indicate the district situa- 
tion to be as above stated. 

“Some of the practical considerations which 
will affect the production and transportation 
of coal during the remainder of this calendar 
year are the following: 

“The ability of the railroads to transport 
all the bituminous coal required for the rest 
of this year will, of course, be largely depend- 
ent upon the amount required. On that point 
no accurate information seems to be available. 
The National Coal Association, however, has 
advertised that 500,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal must be produced in the calendar year 
1919 to meet the requirements of the country. 
This estimate of 500,000,000 tons is just about 
the production of 1916, a year of great indus- 
trial activity, with normal winter weather and 
normal storage of coal to begin with, whereas 
in 1919 the year began with storage piles 
greatly exceeding normal, winter weather was 
the mildest in history, and industrial activity, 
due to the readjustment of business following 
the war, has been at a very low ebb for 
months. Another element to be kept in mind 
in estimating the prospective tonnage for 
which transportation must be furnished is the 
export movement, of which much has been 
said to indicate that the tonnage will be large, 
but with respect to which there is little accu- 
rate information readily available. 

“It may be noted that during the first six 
months of 1919 the coal consumption by rail- 
roads was about 26.000,000 tons less than in 
the corresponding period of 1918, during 
which latter year the fuel coal consumption 
by railroads aggregated 154,000,000 tons for 
the twelve months. 

“If 500,000,000 tons shall be needed in the 
present year, the prospects are that its trans- 
portation will be accompanied by difficulties, 
and, especially in view of the heavy business 
to be expected this fall, it will be exceedingly 
dificult to transport the amount required. 
These difficulties will not be due primarily or 
principally to the car shortage, but rather to 


‘ 
' 
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the fact that an abnormal demand for coal in service at the rate of 250 to 275 per day. 
will be concentrated into an unusually short The railroad shops have been called upon to 


period, when the necessary use of the rail- assist in numbering such cars, and this will 
roads for other purposes will make it difficult increase the daily number of such cars placed 
to handle the coal. im service herearter. ‘The cars shown as yet 


“If it be assumed that 500,000.000 tons of to be built are being built and placed in 
bituminous coal must be produced during the service at the rate of 75 per day, so that 
present year, and we deduct the 250,000,000 from 325 to 350 cars of this class are being 
tons already produced (according to reports put into service daily. 
of Geological Survey) to July 26, it will be “The composite gondolas are being delayed 
necessary during the remainder of the year because two of the large plants have been on 
to produce 11,340,000 tons weekly. When we © strike for the last montn and consequently 
consider what has been done in former years, are turning out very few. 
and especially the maximum which was pro- “Two plants are building 70-ton low-side 
duced last year under the war influences cars. One is now on strike.” 
which enlarged production as well as_ in- 
creased transportation, it is apparent that CALLABAN'S STATEMENT 
serious difficulties will be encountered both in In discussing the car situation before the 
the production and in the transportation of Senate investigating committee, John Callahan, 
the amount of coal necessary in order to pro- the traffic manager of the National Coal Asso- 
duce 500,000,000 tons for the entire calendar ciation, said in part: 


year 1919. “It is our opinion that the United States 


Open-Top Cars 


55-ton Com. 70-ton 70-ton 

hopper  Gond. hopper low side Total 

Completed and in service August 26........... 12,935 8,051 762 2,397 24,145 
Completed and in storage August 26 (the num- 
bering and placing of these cars in service is 


“It is highly important to remember that Railroad Administration is not furnishing 
shortage in coal will largely be due to condi- enough transportation for bituminous coal to 
tions of production having no reference to ensure the production and shipment of sui- 
transportation. For example, in the case of ficient coal to meet the requirements of the 
anthracite coal the predominant cause of fail- nation this year. A great deal has been said 
ure to produce up to the capacity of the already about the requirements of the coal 
mines is shortage of labor, because there has industry, from the car supply standpoint; that 
been no shortage of transportation. The same is, the necessity of coal having cars awaiting 
condition is true with respect to bituminous it at the mouth of the mine. For purposes 
mines in certain fields producing the higher of continuity I would like to say again that 
grades of such coal, although at present, it is absolutely necessary when coal is brought 


shortage of transportation has become a fac- to the surface of the earth that railroad cars 
tor in those fields. During the year 1918 be there to transport it to its place of destina- 
extraordinary efforts were made by the gov- tion. I would like to say at this time also 


ernment to obtain maximum production and 
to keep sufficient miners at work and to keep __ difficulty today is on account of a transporta- 
them working under sufficiently high pressure tion deficiency and not a car shortage alone. 
as a measure of patriotism to accomplish this There is transportation deficiency in addition 
result. The changed conditions in these re- to a car shortage. It is true that there are 
spects this year may easily limit production in some districts in this country receiving suf- 
ways having no connection with transporta- ficient coal cars today, but those districts are 
tion. These are matters, however, outside the the exceptions. The principal coal producing 
field of the Railroad Administration and are territories, especially those which serve the 
merely suggested without effort to discuss 
them exhaustively. 


that it is to be clearly understood that the 


large industrial districts, are short of cars at 


n } this time. There are many, many mines idle 
“The details of car supply as of August 26 on account of no cars today. One day in 


follow. Of the total of 50,000 open-top cars July 97 mines were idle in the West Virginia 
mentioned, 45,000 are available for coal district, and for the whole week 285 mines 
loading. ’ : were idle in this district, while neighboring 

“The cars shown as being in storage are districts had a car supply which did not per- 
being numbered by the car works and placed mit half-time operations.” 
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NATIONAL LEG 


The avalanche of legislation which poured 
in upon both houses of Congress during this 
extraordinary session has materially slowed 
down, But comparatively few bills have been 
introduced during the last month. 

There has been some highiy important and 
significant action on some ot the bills already 
before the House. The Timberlake tungsten 
bill—H. R. 4437—proposing a tariff of $10.00 
per unit on tungsten ore and $1.00 per pound 
on products and alloys, was recommended 
favorably by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. An amendment was added at the last 
moment by Mr. Green, of lowa, to provide 
a tax for foreign ores now in this country or 
to be imported which represented a cost of 
less than $17.00 per unit; the tax being the 
difference between the actual cost and $17.00 
per unit. The bill, with this amendment, 
passed the House by a vote of 173 for and 121 
against, and is now before the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Hadley’s bill for tariff on magnesite— 
H. R. 5218—was favorably recommended by 
the Ways and Means Committee, with the 
following amendments and alterations: One- 
half cent per pound tariff on ore, calcined and 
dead burned magnesite 34 cent per pound, 
magnesite brick and products 4% cent per 
pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem. This bill 
is now before the House with the above 
provisions for the protection by tariff and 
will be put to vote at an early date. 

H. ik. 2706, being a bill for tariff on dye- 
stuffs introduced by Mr. Longworth, was 
favorably reported to the House August 2. 

Neither of the two potash bills—S. 1022, in- 
troduced by Senator Henderson, or H. 
4870, introduced by Mr. Fordney—have been 
reported out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Smoot’s bili—S. 2129—to provide for 
the repayment of commissions and excess pay- 
ments on purchase money on public lands, 
passed the Senate August 2, as also did Mr. 
Smoot’s bill—S. 1729—permitting minors 
under the age of 18 years to make homestead 
entries on public lands of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior favorably 
recommended S. 1257, being Mr. Myers’ bill 
to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands, and S. 2189, being Mr. Smoot’s bill to 
provide for agricultural entries on coal lands 
in Alaska. 


S. 2822: Reclamation appropriation bill. This 
bill, introduced by Mr. Jones of Washington, 
proposes to appropriate the sum of $250,000,- 
000 to be expended under the terms of the 
reclamation act already in effect, to continue 
uncompleted work and to begin new work. 
This bill referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 
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ISLATION 


Railroads 
Introduced by Mr Lenroot, pro- 
vides for the creation and organization of the 
National Railway Corporation and for the 
acquisition, control and operation of railroads 
and water carriers. This to be_ effected 
through a corporation to be formed by eleven 
appointees of the President of the United 
States—one from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, one from the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
two from the representatives of the employes, 
two from representatives of the Chamber ot 


S. 2889: 


Commerce of the United States, two from 
representatives of farmers and agricultural 
associations, three from representatives of 


stockholders of the corporation. The eleven 
incorporators shall constitute the first Board 
of Directors—representatives of the employes 
holding office for two years; representatives 
of the stockholders for four years, and the 
remainder for six, eight and ten years, re- 
spectively. Thereafter, each director shall be 
appointed for a term of ten years. The 
directors shall not engage in any other busi- 
ness or employment and shall receive a salary 
of $20,000 per annum and all necessary ex- 
penses. The corporation shall at once begin 
to acquire railroads and lease water carriers 
to the end that, as promptly as possible, all 
railroads and water carriers shall be owned 
and controlled by the corporation. Capital 
stock shall be issued to bear rate of dividend 
not less than 314 per cent and not higher 
than 6 per cent annual dividend. Proceeds 
from the sale of such capital stock to be used 
in acquiring railroads and water carriers. 
Railroads may be acquired by purchase of the 
physical assets or the majority of the capital 
stock, by purchase of bonds or other securi- 
ties, or by condemnation proceedings. All in- 
come above actual expenses and fixed charges 
shall be distributed as follows: Forty per 
cent to labor, 30 per cent to stockholders and 
30 per cent to the Government of the United 
States. There shall be connected with this 
organization an Economy and_ Efficiency 
Board to supervise actual operation, made up 
of appointees by the President of the United 
States as follows: One proposed by the 
American Railway Engineer Association, one 
proposed by the American Society of Chem- 
ical Engineers, one proposed by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, one proposed 
by the American Association of Civil En- 
gineers, one representing the employes. Each 
member of this board shall receive a salary of 
$15,000 per year and shall serve for two, four, 
six, eight and ten years, respectively, and 
thereafter shall be appointed for a term of ten 
years. This board has no jurisdiction over 


rates, wages, hours of labor, working condi- 
tions, or financial conditions or operations of 


; 
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the corporation. This bill is referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H, R. 8157: Introduced by Mr. Sims and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill provides for the 
creation of an Appraisement Board composed 
of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and three other members to be 
selected by the Board of Directors of the 
National Railways Operating Corporation, 
which is created by the act; one from the 
group of directors elected by the official em- 
ployes; one from the group elected by the 
classified employes and one from the group 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. The board shall elect its own chair- 
man for such a term as it may determine. 
Each member of the board receives a salary 
of $10,000 per year in additon to the com- 
pensation received as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or as a director 
of the National Railways Operating Corpora- 
tion. This board is empowered to ascertain 
the amount of compensation to be paid by 
the United States to the corporate and indi- 
vidual owners of the several transportation 
properties and also to determine the compen- 
sation to be paid to the owners of the prop- 
erties for manuiacturing or repairing, pur- 
chase and distribution of stores and supplies, 
which may be deemed necessary in the opera- 
tion or extension of transportation properties. 
In the determination of the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the owners of trans- 
portation properties, the board is to ascertain 
the value of all the rights, property interests, 
powers, authorities and privileges granted in 
and acquired under the charters of the several 
corporate owners and the laws under which 
they operate. 

All values not included in the grants made 
in the charters shall be regarded as values 
retained by the public in the public highways 
of the United States and not subject to com- 
pensation. In the event that the majority of 
the Appraisement Board fails to agree as to 
the amount of compensation to be paid, the 
chairman of the board shall fix the amount, 
and this amount shall be final and conclusive, 
subject to the right of judicial review. 

The employes of the Appraisement Board 
come under the direction of the chairman of 
the board, their compensation being approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
purposes of paying the compensation, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
bonds in such form and subject to such terms 
of issue, conversion, redemption, maturities, 
payment and rate and time of payment of in- 
terest as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. The principal and interest are pay- 


able in gold, but such bonds shall not bear the . 


circulation privilege. 

The bill creates in the Treasury a cumula- 
tive sinking fund for the retirement of all 
bonds issued and outstanding under this act. 
The sinking fund and all additions thereto are 
appropriated for the payment of such bonds 


at maturity or for the redemption or purchase 
thereof before maturity at such prices and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed in the bonds. The sinking fund is 
to exist until all the bonds are retired. 

There is appropriated out of the operating 
revenue of the National Railways Operation 
Corporation an amount equal to 1 per cent per 
annum upon the aggregate amount of bonds 
outstanding on July 1st of each year, and pro- 
vides that the annual payment into such sink- 
ing fund shall in no year be diminished be- 
cause of the retirement of bonds previously 
outstanding. The Secretary of the Treasury 
must submit to Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session a separate annual report 
of the action taken by him under this 
authority. 

The National Railways Operating Corpora- 
tion has the power to build new extensions 
and capital improvements, including the con- 
struction of railroads along such routes as 
they shall deem necessary. The bill provides 
that, in the purchase of public lands hereafter 
taken up or entered upon, there shall be ex- 
pressed that there is reserved to the United 
States the right of way for the construction 
of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines to 
such extent on either side of the center line 
of any such road as the Appraisement Board 
may deem necessary. The extension of rail- 
road lines in new territory shall be not only 
by the expenditure of capital funds by the 
United States, but also by the exercise of 
power of taxation whereby such territory 
benefited shall contribute its portion to the 
cost of the extensions. If a certain region 
desires its own railway facilities and organizes 
under the local or regional special assessment 
laws and will assume that part of the cost o1 
the construction and equipment of the new 
extension which may be apportioned to it by 
the Appraisement Board, and will provide 
such part of the whole cost allotted to it by 
the board, the building of such extensions by 
the United States at the specified sharing of 
costs shall be deemed by the Appraisement 
Board to be imperative. If the board shall 
deem it requisite to the public weliare to 
build an extension through territory which 
would receive no benefit therefrom, the total 
cost of construction shall fall upon the public. 

The board is required to make a report to 
the President and to both houses of Congress 
annually and at any time either may desire a 
report. Any government employe or official, 
any member of the board or employes of the 
board, any director, official employe, or classi- 
fied employe who shall receive any considera- 
tion or benefit either directly or indirectly in 
excess of his wages authorized by this act, 
out of the operation of said railways or for 
any railway undertaking, or by any form of 
inducement that could influence official action, 
shall upon official conviction be subject to a 
penalty of ten times the value of the consid- 
eration received and to imprisonment for a 

term of from one to twenty years. 


q 
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The National Railways Operating Corpora- 
tion is created for a term of 100 years. The 
corporation may hold and own the property, 
rights and privileges permitted by this charter, 
and in its name may sue and be sued. 

The affairs of the corporation shall be ad- 
ministered by a board of directors of 15 
members, to be selected in the following 
manner: Five directors shall be elected by the 
classified employes of the railway lines and 
properties of the United States and its posses- 
sions below the grade of appointed officials; 
five of the directors shall be elected by the 
official employes of the lines and properties, 
and five, one of whom shall be designated as 
chairman and appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; not more than three of 
said appointees shall belong to one politicai 
party. The members of each group of five 
directors are appointed for terms of two, four, 
six, eight and ten years, their terms there- 
after overlapping and for ten years each. The 
elected directors shall be subject to recall by 
their electors and the appointed directors to 
removal by the President for inability or mis- 
conduct. Any society of workers, all or some 
of whose members are wholly or partly em- 
ployes on the railway lines of the Federal 
Government, or in any other manner employed 
by the corporation, may be registered or con- 
stitute themselves a trade union and may do 
anything individually or in combination which 
the members of a trade union may lawfully do. 

It shall be lawful for any person employed 
under this act to participate in any civil or 
political action in like manner as if the person 
were not employed by this corporation, and 
no person shall suffer dismissal or any depri- 
vation of any kind as a consequence of any 
political or industrial action not forbidden by 
the terms of his employment. 

The territory of the United States and its 
possessions is to be divided into operating dis- 
tricts, and shall in each district constitute a 
District Railway Council, which shall be 
elected as follows: One-third of the mem- 
bers of the council shall be elected by the 
classified employes; one-third by the official 
employes, and one-third by the Board of 
Directors, one of whom shall be designated as 
chairman. These members are appointed for 
terms of one, two, three, four and five years 
and thereafter for five years each, their terms 
overlapping. 

The corporation is empowered to lease. 
operate and maintain as a single system all of 
the railway lines and transportation properties 
of the United States, shall fix the rates, fares, 
tolls, dues and charges (under the direction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), shall 
fix salaries, wages and remuneration and con- 
ditions of employment, etc. The corporation 
is under obligation to produce the highest 
possible efficiency and economy consistent 
with good service and that with the working 
capital and revenues placed in its hands it 
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shall be obliged to pay all expenses ior labor 
and materials incidental to the proper opera- 
tion, to provide funds for maintenance and 
renewals of lines as may be deemed proper 
from time to time by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to pay out of the operating in- 
come semi-annually to the Treasurer of the 
United States the amount found to be due for 
sinking fund. All operating revenues received 
by the corporation in any fiscal year in excess 
of the amount required to meet the expendi- 
tures are declared to be “net earnings.” The 
corporation shall retain the amounts prescribed 
to be expended for maintenance and renewals 
and shall at the close of each fiscal year pay 
into the Treasury of the United States one- 
half of the net earnings accrued. The remain- 
ing one-half of the net earnings is to be 
retained’ by the corporation as its corporate 
funds. The funds from net earnings so paid 
into the Treasury of the United States shall 
be held for disbursement only on erder of the 
Appraisement Board to pay for extensions and 
betterments, for which funds shall be used 
before capital funds shall become available 
therefor and accumulation thereof in excess 
of $500,000,000 shall be automatically trans- 
ferred to the sinking fund. The net earnings 
retained by the corporation are declared to 
be a trust fund, to be declared as a dividend 
upon the amounts paid to the labor employed 

y the corporation, every classified employe 
receiving that proportion of the dividend 
accruing to the classified employe which his 
annual compensation bears to the total com- 
pensation of all classified employes, and every 
official employe receiving that proportion of 
the dividend accruing to official employes 
which his annual compensation bears to the 
total compensation of all official employes, 
but every official employe receiving twice the 
rate of dividend that is given to the classified 
employe. 

Whenever the total amount of the net earn- 
ings paid into the Treasury of the United 
States shall exceed 5 per centum of the gross 
operating revenue, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall adjust the scale of rates in 
such manner as to absorb the sum, thereby 
producing a reduction in rates, these rates to 
he the minimum rates to be charged by the 
corporation until the next succeeding revision. 

The Board of Directors shall create by 
negotiation with the employes, through their 
duly elected and authorized representatives, 
not less than three hoards of adjustment, to 
consist of not less than eight members each. 
one-half of whom shall be selected by and 
from the classified employes coming within 
the jurisdiction ot the several boards. and the 
other one-half selected from the official em- 
ployes. These boards shall be classified in 


their jurisdiction over bodies of employes in 
such manner as the Board of Directors by 
negotiation with the employes may determine. 
They shall hear and determine all contro- 
versies growing out of the interpretation of 


established wage rates and all other disputes 
arising between official employes and classified 
employes. The decisions of these boards are 
to be final except when no majority decision 
can be obtained, when they may have the 
right to appeal to the Board of Directors. 
The Board of Directors is authorized to create 
a central board of wages and working condi- 
tions, one-half from the official employes and 
one-half selected by and from the classified 
employes. It is the duty of this board to 
investigate and determine matters presented 
by official and classified employes respecting 
the question of salaries, wages, hours and 
other conditions of employment throughout 
the unified railway system. The decisions of 
this board shall be final, except when no 
majority decision can be obtained, when they 
have the right to appeal to the Board of 
Directors. 


H. R. 8690: Homestead Relief Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Taylor of Colorado, provides 
that any homestead entryman on 160 acres or 
less of lands may file additional entries under 
provisions of stock raising homestead act, to 
make total holdings of not to exceed 640 acres, 
or additional entry under enlarged homestead 
act to make total holdings not exceeding 320 
acres. This bill referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


. 

H. R. 8624: Food and Fuel Administration, 
reported by Mr. Haugen from the Committee 
on Agriculture, proposes an amendment to 
the food and fuel administration bill of 
August 10, 1917, and makes it further unlaw- 
ful to destroy, restrict the supply or distri- 
bution, or lessen manufacture or production 
of any necessaries of life and proposes a fine 
of $5,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
two years for violations of the provisions of 
the original act, and further provisions of 
this act. This bill exempts from the penalties 
of this act any agriculturist who is an original 
producer of foods. 


H. R. 8580: To reserve lands needful for 
municipal water supply. This bill proposes to 
authorize the President to reserve and _ set 
aside either mineral or non-mineral lands of 
the United States which are essential for the 
protection of water supply of any munici- 
pality making application for such reserva- 
tion. Bill referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Treaty Making 


H, J. Res. 164: Vesting the Power of 
Treaty Making in Both the Senate and House 
of Representatives—Introduced by Mr. 
Griffin and reserved to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The resolution provides that 
Article II of the Constitution of the United 
States be so amended that the power of treaty 
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making shall be vested in the House of Rep- 
resentatives jointly with the Senate. 


H. J. Res. 166: Introduced by Mr. James 
and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. This resolution provides an amendment 
to the Constitution whereby Congress shall 
be forbidden to conscript armies to serve 
outside the United States to execute the 
orders of any international body or tribunal. 


Taxation 


H. R. 7915: Introduced by Mr. Timberlake 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The bill amends Section 800 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, as follows: 

(6) A tax of 1% cents for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof of the amount paid for admis- 
sion to any public performance for profit at 
any roof garden, cabaret or other similar en- 
tertainment, to which the charge for admission 
is wholly or in part included in the price paid 
for refreshment, service or merchandise, the 
amount paid for such admission to be deemed 
to be 20 per centum of the amount paid for 
refreshment, service or merchandise; such tax 
to be paid by the person paying for such re- 
freshment, service or merchandise. 

However, no tax shall be levied on any 
amount paid for admission to and within per- 
manently located outdoor recreation amuse- 
ment places the maximum charge for which is 
25 cents. 


H. J. Res. 150° Annual Assessment. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Hawley and referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, from which 
committee it was reported July 28, with 
amendments. The bill as originally reviewed 
by us carried the words, “Providing further 
that this resolution shall not apply to oil, oil 
locations or claims.” This was stricken out in 
committee. However, the resolution passed 
both houses and has been signed by the 
President. 


Tariff 


H. R. 8078: To Regulate the Importation 
of Coal-Tar Products. Introduced Julv 31 by 
Mr. Longworth and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. The committee re- 
ferred the bill back to the House on August 
1 without amendment. ‘This bill has been 
reviewed in the columns of the Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL. 


Famous Mine Worked Out 


Due to the low tenor of the ore at the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & 
Power Company’s Phoenix plant, operations 
have come to an end there. During the past 
twenty years 271,079,000 pounds of copper 
have been produced by that plant.—Bureau of 
Mines and Mineral Investigations. 
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Arid Lands 


H. R. 8864: Introduced by Mr. Raker and 
referred to the Committee on Arid Lands. 
The bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall grant to any person or corpora- 
tion the exclusive right for the period of two 
years to drill or explore for water beneath the 
surface of not exceeding 2,560 acres of arid, 
unreserved, unappropriated, non-mineral, non- 
‘ timbered public lands of the United States, in 
the State of California, lying east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Soldiers and Public Lands 


H. R. 8820: The Soldiers’ and _ Sailors’ 
Farm Settlement Act, introduced by Mr. Mce- 
Fadden, provides members of military and 
naval forces with capital for farm settlements 
after discharge from service or being placed 
on inactive duty. The amount to be loaned 
to each individual shall not exceed $6,000 nor 
be less than $100. It is proposed to appro- 
priate $100,000,000 for this purpose to be 
made available through the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


Oil Shale 


S. 2671: Introduced by Mr. Henderson and 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill authorizes the Secretary ot 
the Interior to make experiments and investi- 
gations through the Bureau of Mines of oil 
shale, to determine the commercial and 
economic practicability of its utilization as a 
commercial product. One hundred and forty 
thousand dollars is appropriated to carry on 
the expense of the investigation. 


S. 2722: Introduced by Mr. King and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
The bill appropriates $500,000 to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior for the erection of an experimental 
petroleum shale refining plant at Ogden, 
Utah, for the purpose of investigating and 
developing the methods for the extraction of 
petroleum from oil shale. The work of inves- 
tigation, experimentation and development is 
to be under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


High Cost of Living 


H. J. Res. 174: Introduced by Mr. Riddick 
and referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The resolution is as follows: 

Requesting the President to employ the 
means directly within his power to relieve the 
people of the United States from the high 
cost of living imposed by administrative 
methods. 

Whereas the primary causes of the high 
cost of living, due to and correctible by ad- 
ministrative action are: 
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1. Government extravagance and _ waste, 
creating fictitious prices and causing heavy 
taxation to be loaded on the cost of the 
necessities of life. 

2. The purchase and hoarding by the War 
Department of vast quantities of food, cloth- 
ing and other materials acquired at profiteer 
prices and causing general prices to rise in 
sympathy. 

3. The exportation in vast quantities of 
necessities for the relief of foreign popula- 
tions, thus decreasing the supply of staples in 
the United States. 

4. The continued inflation of the currency 
under the Federal Reserve Act, causing a 
depreciation of the value of the dollar. 

5. The encumbering of the pay roll with 
hordes of unnecessary and unproductive gov- 
ernment employes. 

6. The failure and refusal of the adminis- 
tration to enforce existing federal statutes 
prohibiting combinations in unfair restraint of 
trade. 


H. R. 8261: Introduced by Mr. Sumners 
and referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The bill provides for the establishment 
of a farm produce exchange, with such 
branches as may be necessary, to be con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall keep ad- 
vised with the details of the quantity, quality, 
location and price of agricultural products, 
and the volume and location of demand in the 
United States and abroad, and the price at 
which such products may be sold, and shall 
make such information available to the pro- 
ducer and purchaser of such products, and 
shall endeavor to bring about such system in 
the sale and distribution of such products as 
shall eliminate the waste and extremes in 
prices resulting from the present lack of 
system. 


Business License 


IT. R. 8315: Introduced by Mr. Siegel and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill requires that 
every person in the United States, before 
transacting business either as manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler or retailer, shall be re- 
quired to obtain, from the collector of the 
district wherein he transacts business, a 
license or permit to transact business for the 
period of one year. It also provides that if 
any person engaged in business shall fail to 
mark his goods plainly with the actual cost 
of the article and the price at which it shall 
be sold he shall be guilty of profiteering and 
shall be subject to a fine of not to exceed 
$5,000, imprisonment for more than two years, 
or both. 


H. Res. 229: Introduced by Mr. Flood and 


referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ‘The resolution author- 
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izes the Federal Trade Commission to inquire 
into the price of fertilizer and all classes of 
farm machinery, to ascertain the manufac- 
turers’ cost price, the retailers’ cost and selling 
prices, and report to the House of Represen- 
tatives at the earliest possible date the result 
of such investigation. 


Coal.—H. R. 8115: Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
dleston and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The bill intends to provide for the 
encouraging of the distribution of necessaries, 
preventing their sale at excessive prices, pun- 
ishing conspiracies relating to excessive prices 
and regulating distribution and sale of neces- 
sities. The provisions of the act cease to be 
in effect at the expiration of five years after 
the termination of the war between the 
United States and Germany. A fine of $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both, is provided for failure to act in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, 
which provides for a War Trade Commission 
composed of five members to be appointed by 
the President without confirmation by the 
Senate, each member to receive .an annual 
salary of $5,000 and to hold office during the 
will of the President. The commission is 
authorized to appoint agents and employes at 
its discretion, to fix the maximum sale, use 
and service prices for necessaries, to adopt 
regulations for the distribution, transporta- 
tion and handling of same, and to license 
dealers, agents, etc. The bill makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person to sell, either directly or 
indirectly, any necessary at a price greater 
than the maximum price fixed by the War 
Trade Commission, or if no price has been 
fixed by the commission, to sell for a greater 
amount than such necessary was sold for on 
November 11, 1918. It makes necessary the 
marking in legible, plain figures the original 


cost of the article and the selling price 
thereof. The bill appropriates $1,000,000. 
Food, Fuel and Necessaries—H. R. 8120: 


Introduced by Mr. James and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. The bill au- 
thorizes the President of the United States to 
requisition food, fuel and other necessaries 
and to sell same at reasonable prices to the 
public. The President shali have the power 
to requisition storage facilities for such sup- 
plies, and he shall ascertain and pay a just 
compensation for such necessaries. If the 
compensation is not satisfactory to the person 
who receives it, they shall be paid 75 per cent 
of the amount determined by the President 
and shall be entitled to sue the United States 
to recover such further sum as will make up 
the amount which they believe to be just 
compensation. The President is directed to 
sell at reasonable prices such food, fuel and 
other necessaries, which shall be distributed 
through the Parcel Post service. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 


bill, $10,000,000 is appropriated. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to make regulations and to 
use such means and agencies of the govern- 
ment as in his discretion he may deem best. 
Any money received by the United States in 
connection with the disposal of such necessa- 
ries shall be used as a revolving fund to 
iurther carry out the purposes of the act. 


Labor 


International Conference—S. J. Res. 80: 
Introduced by Mr. Kenyon and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
bill authorizes the President to convene and 
make arrangements for the organization of 
the first meeting of an International Labor 
Conference, and appoint delegates thereto. 
This bill is similar to H. J. Res. 171, intro- 
duced by Mr. Gould, except that it provides 
that the President shall not appoint delegates 
to represent the United States at the meeing, 
or authorize the United States ot participate 
therein unless the Senate shall ratify the pro- 
visions of the proposed treaty of peace, with 
reference to such general International Labor 
Conference. 


International Conference —H. J. Res. 171: 
Introduced by Mr. Gould and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The reso- 
lution provides that the President of the 
United States be authorized to convene and 
make the arrangements for the organization in 
October, 1919, for a meeting of an Interna- 
tional Conference of business men and em- 
ployers, and to appoint delegates thereto and 
to invite the representatives of the allied and 
associated powers and Germany to participate. 


War Minerals Producers 


H. J. Res. 170: Introduced by Mr. Garland 
and referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The resolution provides fer the 
equitable administration of Section 5 of the 
act of March 2, 1919, providing for relief for 
war minerals producers as intended by Con: 
gress, and to limit the liability of the govern- 
ment thereunder to the appropriation already 
made. The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, in Section 5 of the act of March 
2, 1919 (Fortieth Statutes, page 1272), provi- 
sion was made to repay producers of chrome, 
tungsten, manganese and pyrites net losses 
suffered by them in an effort to comply with 
the requests or demands of the government 
agencies therein to produce the said minerals 
required by the exigencies of the war and 
appropriating the sum of $8,500,000 therefor; 
and 

Whereas, 


under the said act claims were 


filed in a total sum in excess of $15,000,000; 
and 

Whereas, it was intended in the passage of 
said act that all producers of the minerals 
mentioned should be repaid such sums as they 
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were in equity and good faith entitled; and 

Whereas, under the said act, as construed 
by the Attorney General of the United States 
and as interpreted by the commission ap- 
pointed to administer said act, relief will be 
denied to many claimants for whom Congress 
intended to provide: ‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That a liberal inter- 
pretation be adopted in the administration of 
said act, and that all those claimants who in 
response to any personal, written or published 
request or demand from any of the govern- 
mental agencies mentioned in said act in good 
faith expended money in producing or pre 
paring to produce any of the ores or min- 
erals named therein in their usual or requisite 
commercial form, for the purposes described 
in said act, and have therefore filed their 
claims within the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed in said act, be reimbursed such net 
losses as they be found to have incurred and 
are in equity entitled from the appropriation 
provided in said act; but in the event that 
said appropriation is not sufficient to liquidate 
all claims allowed in accordance herewith, 
such claims shall be paid a pro rata share 
of the appropriation provided in said act. 

Sec. 2. That 50 per centum of the amount of 
any adjudicated claim shall without prejudice 
be paid immediately after adjudication. 


Public Lands 


H. R. 7981: Introduced by Mr. Vaile and 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, providing that where public lands 
containing deposits of gold or iron ore have 
heretofore been located in good faith under 
the placer-mining laws of the United States 
and assessment work has been annually per- 
formed thereon, such locations shall be valid 
and may be perfected under the provisions of 
said placer-mining laws, and patents whether 
heretofore or hereafter issued thereon shall 
give title to and possession of such deposits. 


H. R. 487: Intreduced by Mr. Mondell and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
providing for employment and rural homes 
for those who have served with the military 
and naval forces. The bill provides for the 
establishment of a fund in the Treasury De- 
partment to be known as the “National Sol- 
diers’ Settlement Fund,” to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary 1s authorized to acquire by purchase, gift, 
deed in trust or otherwise, the necessary lands 
for soldier settlement projects, and may with- 
draw, utilize and dispose of by contract and 
deed public lands suitable for such purposes. 
The Secretary is authorized to encourage any 
such undertakings, to perform such work as 
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in his opinion is necessary for the permanent 
reclamation or development of the lands, an{ 
when he deems essential to place them in 
condition for use and cultivation, including 
the building of essential public roads. The 
bill limits the loan provision to soldiers at 
$1,200. The land projects are to be sub- 
divided into farms suitable for the support of 
a family, and, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, into smaller farm workers’ tracts. Ap- 
proved applicants shall at the time of enter- 
ing into contract or purchase make a first 
payment of 5 per cent of the sale price. The 
balance shall be paid in amortizing payments 
extending over a period to be fixed by the 
Secretary, not to exceed forty years. Sums 
advanced for improvements shall be repaid in 
amortizing payments extending over a period 
not to exceed twenty years. The amortizing 
payments shall bear interest at the rate of 4 
per cent, payable annually, computed from 
the date of contract. The Secretary is author- 
ized to make loans, not to exceed $800 at any 
one time, to soldiers for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the necessary live stock and equip- 
ment, which loans shall be paid back within 
five years with interest at 4 per cent. Five 
hundred million dollars is appropriated to 
carry out the purpose of the act. This bili 
has been before the House Committee on 
Public Lands, but was reported favorably to 
the House of Representatives on August 1. 
It is expected that early action will be taken 
on this bill. 


H. J. Res. 167: Introduced by Mr. Raker 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. This resolution provides that Section 


2296 of the Revised Statutes shall be made 
applicable to all entries made under the Home- 
stead Laws. The House Committee on Public 
Lands reported this resolution to the House 
on August 1. 


France Loses on Surplus Copper 


A peculiar situation has been recently 
pointed out in France. It is stated that the 
French Government sold to American pro- 


ducers the stocks of copper formerly pur- 
chased from them at a loss of about $200 a 
ton. This- copper may be sold to French 
consumers by La Societe Franco-Americaine 
des Metaux, an agent of the American Export 
Association, at prices which will show a profit 
over the cost price. Furthermore, this society 
being an agent of a foreign concern, will not 
be considered as making a profit in France 
and will therefore escape taxation. By this 
situation the French suffer three-fold. first, 
by a loss on the original sale; second, by a 
loss to consumers on account of increased 


price, and, third, by the loss of taxation—. 
Bureau of Mines Mineral Investigations. 
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PERSONALS 


Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was at Salt Lake City August 19, 20 
and 21, in the course of a tour of inspection 
of the stations of the bureau. In interviews 
and an address delivered at Salt Lake City 
he emphasized the importance of oil shale 
development to meet the increasing demands 
for oil and gasoline. Dr. Manning was the 
guest of the directors of the Utah Chapter, 
American Mining Congress, at luncheon 
August 21. Speaking at the luncheon, he 
reviewed the war activities of the bureau, dis- 
cussed its general plans for future activities, 
and invited the cooperation and constructive 
criticism of the mining. industry. 


Mr. S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president of 
the Westmoreland Coal Company, Philadel- 
phia, was a recent visitor at the American 
Mining Congress offices. 


Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the Tariff 
Division of the American Mining Congress, 
has resumed his duties after a short visit te 
his home in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Judge A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Okla., 
chairman of the American Mining Congress 
Committee on Taxation, spent a few days in 
Washington recently in connection with tax 
matters. 

Mr. Paul Armitage has returned to New 
York after attendance at a meeting of the 
American Mining Congress Committee on 
Taxation. 

Mr. H. N. Lawrie, chief of the Precious 
and Rare Metals Division of the American 
Mining Congress, has returned from New 
York, where he spent several days collecting 
gold data. 


Mr. H. G. Winston of Chicago spent sev- 
eral days at the Washington office recently. 


Mr. S. G. Little has been appointed manager 
of the district, mine car depart- 
ment, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, witk 
his offices in rooms 1272-73 Frick Annex, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Joseph S. Larkin, sales 
engineer, will assist Mr. Little in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Mr. J. E. Graham is now located as sales 
engineer in the Huntington district, mine car 
department, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
assisting Mr. Nash, the manager of that 
district. 


Iron Works in the Orient 


The principal ironworks in the Orient are 
reported as follows: Taoshung mines, contain- 
ing 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons of ore, sup- 
plies the Oriental Ironworks Co.; Taiyeh 
mine, containing about 50,000,000 tons, supplies 
the Government Ironworks at Yawata, Japan, 
also smelters near the mine to supply the 
Yawata Lronworks with pig iron. At Anshan- 
chan ironworks of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co., furnaces are being set up and fur- 
ther enlargements are proposed. Large de- 
posits of iron ore are reported in this neigh- 
borhood. 


May Get Iron from France 


France has offered to supply basic pig iron 
to Great Britain at a price far below the 

3ritish and will undertake to supply 10,000 
tons a week for four months. This iron 
comes from German-owned furnaces in Lor- 
raine, now controlled by the French Govern- 
ment. 

There is a great scarcity of pig iron in 
England and this offer may be accepted. The 
feeling in England seems to be that the ad- 
mission of foreign trade in pig iron would 
only be an entering wedge which might 
seriously hamper British producers in the 
future. 


Butte Situation Improved 


The threatened labor unrest at Butte in 
the early part of July has been considerably 
ameliorated by the abolishment of the sliding 
scale of wages based upon the market value 
of copper, and the substitution of a higher 
wage rate. Industrial relations in Butte have 
been materially bettered by this action.—Bu- 
reau of Mines Mineral Investigations. 


Metallurgical Exchange Opened 
The Societe de Valeurs pour Fers et Acier 
in Schaffhausen, Switzerland, has established 
a metallurgical exchange in Zurich for the 
purpose of assisting the machine industry. 


Owing to the constantly increasing demand 
for Jettrey products in the Detroit district, 
we have opened a new branch office in De- 
troit in the Book building, on Washington 
street, between State and Grand avenues. 

This office will be in charge of Mr. O. B. 
Wescott, who has had long and_ successful 
engineering experience in the sales and en- 
gineering-construction department of our com- 
pany and is well equipped to render valuable 
assistance to clients in working out the most 
economical and practical material-handling 
equipments for their requirements. 

Mr. Wescott will give personal attention to 
inquiries for Jeffrey portable loading, elevat- 
ing, conveying, crushing, pulverizing, screen- 
ing or tipple machinery and will welcome the 
opportunity of serving our customers in De- 
troit and vicinity. 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Western Chemical Co., 
Colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver, 


ARMATURES 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSAYERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Ing., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Thompson Balance 
Cole. 


47 Fulton 


Denver, 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfz. 
Co., 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


& Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


Thempson Balance Co., Denver, 
colo. 
BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Cole. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


Supply Co., 


& Supply Co., 
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BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co... 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus, Obio 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Relting Co.. Chicago. 1. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Lolo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., W nie, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. (feed pump) 
Miae Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 


Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS = (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIDGES 


Stupp. Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
General Briquetting Co., 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidz., Chicago 
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BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Bldg.. Chic "ago 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 

Macomber & hyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelisville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., Ine., 
Danville, TM. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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mining Operations. 


low drilling cost. 


its good work. 


Electrical Headquarters 


The Fort Wayne very often pays for itself in a year’s time. 
Write for particulars and let us tell you all about the Fort Wayne and 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, 


The Fort Wayne Electric Drill 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill Turns 850 Revolutions per Minute. 
Hammer Strikes 1,700 Blows per Minute. 


Will stand up under the most severe and unfavorable conditions in 


Its reliability and unvarying good performance have been proven for 
the last nine years in some of the largest mines, tunnels, quarries and other 
places where reliability and rapid advancement of work are demanded at a 


Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite ‘Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 
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Pacific Tank 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a 


Mining Tank Catalog 


and oblige 


& Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Copy of your 


Catalog Is Ready for You! 


All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Coupon 


TA 


& PIPE CO.‘ 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 
Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Tl. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 


Street, New York City 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Lucius Pitkin, *Inc., 47 Fulton 


Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
eabody Coal Co., McCormick 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
_— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey fz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

ad Mfg. 


P Co., 
Aurora, 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, ti 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


io 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, 


a. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COILS (Field) 
A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 

100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Fquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Supply Co., 


CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Tl. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 


Co. 
Aurora, 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 
CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator &. -, 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. U., 
arre, Pa. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Pidg., Chicago 


& Co., Wilkes- 


— 
— 
— 
( 
|_| 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STUPP BROS. 


Bridge & Iron Co. 
Frisco Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We have built build- 
ings for mine plants 
complete from Head 
Frame to Flotation 


We have built every 
kind of building used 
in smelter plants from 
Roaster to Cottrell 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Crouse-Hinds Imperial 
Luminous Arc Head- a 
light--Type MLK. 


Is It Light You Want? Here It Is! 


Imperial Luminous Arcs take daylight 
safety back inthe mine. Even on low volt- 
age they project the same powerful beam 
that keeps the motorman alert and gives 
sure warning of the trip’s approach. 

Imperials are rugged, simple, built for care- 
less handling. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Exclusive Sales Agents in the United States for 
Crouse-Hinds Imperial Headlights 


Flexco-Lok Reflector Guard 


Protects the Lamp 
Reflects the Light 


Flexco-Lok Reflector Guard 
means a double economy. 
The Guard protects the 
lamp from breakage or 
unauthorized removal. 

The Reflector concentrates 
the light at the point where 
it is wanted and protects 
the eves of the man using. 


Write today for prices and full particulars 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Dept. R. G. 25, 522 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also manufacturers of 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


| 
| Me ~ 

| 
| 
| 
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CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Foundry & Sup- 
Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 


Fourth 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co.. 
City, Mo 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Kansas 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Street, 


958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway &Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
aoe Rock Drill Co., Denver, 
Colo 


DRILL 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
Colo. 


Co., Denver, 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
solo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
— Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Longyear Co., E. 
inn. 
The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


J., Minneapolis, 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Denver, 


Pneumoelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

The Sanderson-C yelone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, P. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DRUMS (Magnetic 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


100 
Wis. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio j{ 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ul. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


Co., 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

—_— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Supply Co., 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


|| 


Crossovers, Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Write Us 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 
THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Are 
This 


You Getting 
Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens | 
Tipples Feeders 
Larries Sheaves 
Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND | 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 


. 
Prompt Shipment 
| 
oc® | 
we | 
| WN | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
i 
| 
| | 
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ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 

N 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


(Hoisting and 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St- 
Louis, Mo. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Fourth 


Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

is a Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo, 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FIELD COILS 
A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


FORGINGS 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


& Supply Co 


Supply Co., 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., 


N. 
Ad 


tephe 


Aurora, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Eleetric Co., Schenectady, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

GREASES 


Ohio Grease 
Ohio. 


Co., Loudenville, 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Pneumecelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes, Robt., & ros., Inc., 
Danville, Il). 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh’ 


Pa. 

United tron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


— 

= =+— 

— 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTER YOU B k 
HAVE INSTALLED oupon oo KS 
A MANUALLY OP- for 
ERATED CIRCUIT Mine Commissaries 
BREAKER 
Eliminate that expense 
Automatic One 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 
Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- - = 


ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help : ; aie 
it perform its functions. The best method of handling sales. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers They save time and money—Stop 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- a quarter century. 

ings others are? 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


821 Railroad Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Comtech Co., The B. F., Akron, 


10 


SURVEY- 


4 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
olo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Eiectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway,Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sis., Philadelphia.Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Mhio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 


CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge& Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


JIGS 

G. H. Fimore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Supply Co., 
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LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, (Carbon) 


The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS ELECTRIC 
“oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Ccnnellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed 
Air) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


(Fireless 


LOCOMOTIVES (Mine) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IU. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES (Railway) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


MAGNETIC CONCEN- 
TRATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS 
Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Standard and 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
nver, 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


eee 
|_| 


Automatic Alarm 
Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
car on which they 
are hung. Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they’re 
entirely automatic. 


Simply hang them 
on the first car of 
the trip and they 
will produce an ef- 
fective alarm 300 
to 500 feet ahead. 


Made with or without the torch. Write for 


| quotations and circular. 


Execrric Service Suppuies Co, 


| Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - = 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - = <= = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 


Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
— doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 


Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 

Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 

you more about it. 

THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


| The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96-98% 
Cyanogen contents 51-52% 
“Cyanegg” 
or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 


| form, each egg weighing approximately 


| one ounce. 
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MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colc. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL )Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co. Chicago, TU. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 

nver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. . 


MINERAL MAGNETICE 
SPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., St 


Denver, Colo. 
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MINE TIMBER 
Fgyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 
a Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co 


Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street. New York 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
h Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Pa. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 


Fleaible Steel Lecing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 
POWER TRANSMIS- 


SION MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Mac thine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co. » Marion, Ind. 

Stephe Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney. 
Pa. i 

Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown. Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Cuo., Salem. Ohio 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
o. 


‘FOR SALE 


| SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 

2—4x3 Hendy Ball Mills. 

1—5x+4 Marcey Ball Mill. ° 

9—Wilfley Rough Concentrators. Engineers and Manufacturers 
2—Universa! Rough Concentrators. 


3—Deister Overstrom Slime Tables. 


i—s’ K. & K. Flotation Machine. K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


2—20 H. P. Type Y Fairbanks Morse Oil Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
Engines. floor space and power. 


1—25 H. P. Type Y Fairbanks Morse Oil 
HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 
1—20 H. P. Western Distillate Engine. 
1—50 H. P. Fairbanks Morse Type N Gas- 
line Engine. MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 
1—Byron Jackson Electric Sinker, 175 gal- 
lons, 405’ head. 
25— Matteson 18’ gauge ore cars. 
6x8, 10x12 Dodge Rock Breakers. 
6x7, 7x9 9x15, 12x20 Blake Rock 
Breakers. 


Absolutely automatic. * 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 
Agents 


Witte Gasoline and Kerosene Engines FLOTATION 


and 


A.H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED | ORE TESTING LABORATORY 
129 Fremont Street 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA | Leo Angeles Colts, U.S.A 


| 


Storage Battery 
and Trolley 


Locomotives 


Rotary Scoop Car 


Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 


Cars 
Track 
Switches 


Complete 
No. 6700 Industrial 


Electric Locomotive for Industrial Railway Equipment Bott 
and Freight Service i 


Tare ATLAS (ar anno Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Clevela n d. Oh 10. MANUFACTURERS 


No. 150-A 
om Dump Ore Car 
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PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.. Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville & Mine Supply 
Co.,. Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Novo Engine Co., Lanaing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo., 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago, Il. 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pttsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
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ROCK DRILLS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo 


Sanderson Cyclone Drill 


Orrville, Ohio. 


Co. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cagojand New York 

Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System Chicago, II. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 
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SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS. REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ji, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic 


Lorain, Ohio. 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


Shovel Co., 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 
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AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS | 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish | 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


| WM. AINSWORTH & SONS DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


EQUIPMENT 


M E T A L S & C O A L Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
EXPENSE BY USING Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS| | 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Aldrich Pumps 
Are Ideal for Mine Stations 


This line of two-standard, vertical, quintuplex 
pumps is recommended for mine stations where the 
water is to be pumped against heavy pressures. 
They have a range of operation of from 70 to 700 
U. S. G. P. M. against lifts of from 500 to 1,000 
feet. Our data fully explain. 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH 
McCormick Bldg. No. 30 Church St. Keenan Bldg. 
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BUILD! || 
| 
| Locomotives. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


SMELTERS 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 


Ilinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 
Machinery “’arehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago c 


Thew Automatic Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 

STEEL (Mining) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL PLATE WORK 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL (Rock Drill) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 

STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., 


Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- St 


ply Co.,Marion, Ind. 
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STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AND FROGS, 
TROLLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, 
Storage Gasoline, 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Acid 


Lubri- 


Supply Co., 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. 
Mo. 


Louis, 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co. 

Ohio 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply ¢ Marion. Ind. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


Cleveland, 


rora, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. 


H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 


town, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MATERIAL, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AND 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co. -»5 The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
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MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


Just an Idea of the Scope of | 


MASSCO SERVICE | 


| 


Marcy Mills 


For the Mine-Sackett Sand Pumps, 
Goulds Pumps 


For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 
In addition to a complete line of standard 
equipment 


| 22> SMELTER, 
SUPPLY AJ COMPANY 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 
New York Office, 42 Broadway 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


General Briquetting 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C. C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANO 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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WAGON LOADERS WEIGHTS WIRE & CABLE 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Street, Columbus, Ohio Colo. cage; New York 


* Hazard Mfe. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W ATER SOFTENING AND WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- = os The John A., Co., 
PURIFYING APPARATUS ERY & TOOLS ae, 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- si WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
mont, Pa. The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, Racks) 
Orrville, Ohio. 
WEIGHERS ‘ Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
WET MAGNETIC & Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


mond, Ind. SEPARATORS ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York Stri 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 Strips) 

Street, New York Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ml. 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 


documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 


of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“Co Q” “p, D. 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 


Lands 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers', engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


Hudsor rminal Build Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
francisco 
—— Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Sieesitintiaied and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coalindustry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


and herewith enclose $ 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


id 


Lmignidhaaacigal membership fee and dues for the year 
1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrn1nG ConGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 * 10.00) 25.00 
Life - - - - - - - - - - 100.00 


= 
= 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Leon H. Hoffman 


Speciale TAWNEBY, PA, 
y— Testi Bitumi La 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 


For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis Steuben ville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Manufactured by Li . . 
ight Steel Rails All Sections 
VER, COLO. inc usive, wit accessories 
Ask your dealer DEN e 3 Quick shipment is our specialty 
RICHARDS, J. W 
WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
go R M Engineers and Contractors 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. Fishing 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Manufacturers of Assayers and Chemists 
Wyoming Automatic Eitentnetess, Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
Steam Traps and S$ te Work 
particularly adapted for mine 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
BEACH & COMPANY 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS AND 
| Chicago Perforating Co. Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
2443 West 24th Place to smeiters. 
Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL, 
Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
> 
° CHARLES S. COWAN | 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah | 
Ore testing and Assaying ° 2 
5148S. L.A Los Angeles, Cal 
R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Eugineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill Herbert Goodal Archie J. Goo Goodall 
GOODALL 'BROS., Asseyers and M 
oa Shipments Checked Controis a Stecialty 
$ South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 
W. L. PIERS e 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST ° ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES ASSAYER AND y lit 
Ore Shippers’ | 
, 428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 158 South West Temple St., Salt ae City, Utah a 


| 

MA HOFFMAN BROS. 

Solicited 

| 
| 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1919 


OFFICERS 
BuLKELEY WELLS, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 


M. S. KEMMERER, Second Vice-President 


Georce H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 


J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 

Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
GeorGE H. Bartey, Counsel 
Haroip N. Lawrig, Economist 

H. W. Smiin, Chief Tariff Division 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


BULKELEY WELLS 
E. P. MATHEWSON 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


J. B: MeClary...... 25 
John A. Davis........ 
Ceitornia. .... Geo. W. Starr........ 
Illinois. .... 
New Mexico.. John M. Sully. . 
New York.. . Sidney J. Jennings. . 
Kansas.. 
Kentucky. .. Alexander Blair, Jr..... 
Maine.. ..C. Vey Holman....... 
Massachusetts. .Frank P. Knight...... 
Michigan.. ..Gordon R. Campbell... . 


Minnesota........ Franklin K. Merritt... 


Montana....... James L. Bruce....... 
Missouri......... Victor Rakowsky..... 
Nebraska......... Frank A Manley..... 
North Dakota....Hansen Evesmith..... 
W. R. Woodford..... 
Oklahoma........ J. F. Robinson....... 
Pennsylvania.....S. D. Warriner........ 
South Carolina....H. L. Scaife.......... 
Tennessee........J. M. Overton......... 

Conrad Wolfle....... 
Geo. T. Watson...... 


. .Denver 


M. S. KEMMERER 


DIRECTORS 

M. S. KEMMERER, New York 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Georce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
ScuHo.z, Chicago, Ill. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
Cuar-gs §. Keir, Kansas City, Mo. 
Douctas, New York 

E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. P. MATHEWSON, New York 


COMMITTEES, 1919 


. . Wallace 


. Baskett 


Calumet 


Rockland 
.. Boston 


Birmingham 
Fairbanks 


. Minneapolis 


. .Fargo 
Cleveland 
. Portland 
.. Miami 


. Philadelphia 


.. Clinton 

. Nashville 
Salt Lake City 
iz Dante 
.. Berlin 


Fairmont 
. .Casper 


Allen Walker. . 
George M. New York City 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 


ARIZONA 


COLORADO 


John T. Barnett, Chairman............. 
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Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 


. Bisbee 


COAL 


De. Henry BM. 
Van H. Manning 
John C. Callahan... 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


A. Scott Thompson, Chairman...... Miami, Okla. 

New York City 

John C. Howard.. a -Salt Lake City. Utah 
George E. Holmes. New York City 
Rea Los Angeles, Cal. 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 


A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman 
M. B. Tomblin 
J. E. Curry 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bisbee, Ariz. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Chairman 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 


Land.. Huntington, W. Va. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Chairman........... Fairbanks, Alaska 
San Francisco, Cal. 
WASTING INDUSTRIES 
J. F. Callbreath, Chairman......... Washington, D. C. 
Gen New York City 
Chicago, 
EXPORTS 
New York City 
ok a . Washington, D. C. 
. New York City 
GEORGIA 
George S. Pratt, Chairman...............é Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Stanley A. Easton, Chairman........... Kellogg 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Nason, Chairman.. Chicago 


Cushman 
Grass Valley 
Atlanta 
. Butte 
. Joplin 
.Omaha 
McGill 
Tohn A. Davis, Chairman................ 
.Ray 
. Clifto 
. Denv: 
. Denv 
. Denv 


NEW YORK BUFFALO | 


Bertha Coal Company 


Our interests have been financed principally by large users of | 
coal whose requirements are very large, and we are now inthe | 
market for 1,000,000 tons of high grade Pennsylvania, West Vir- | 
ginia, and Ohio coals for which we will pay cash. Write us. 

General Offices 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


CELVELAND PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


Management of 


COAL MINES 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


“We put the science of thirty six 
years successful experience in the 
management of coal mines at the 
disposal of our clients.” 


We also finance mines, appraise coal 
lands, do engineering and supervise 
construction. 


An inquiry will bring an explanation 


of our service. 
Write for Information 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ae 


=IRON WORKS 
"FOR SERVICE” 


PEABODY COAL CO. 


332 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘‘Flreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


INDIANA NEW YORK 
J. C. Kolsem, Chairman............ .. Terre Haute Sidney J. Jennings, Chairman... aes 
KENTUCKY OHIO 
Frank D. Rash, Chairman.............. Earlington H. Willard, Chairman......... 
MASSACHUSETTS OREGON 
W. R. Allen, Chairman. . .. Boston "hai 
MICHIGAN UTAH 
Gordon R. Campbell, Chairman......... Calumet Imer Pett, Chairman.. 
or Calumet John C. Howard.. 
MINNESOTA VIRGINIA 
Charles W. Deerwood "hai 
Francis J. Webt Chairman....:..... 


MISSOURI 

H. Kansas City 

.. Joplin 

MONTANA 

C. F. Kelley, Chairman. ....Butte 

James L. Bruce.. ..Butte S. D. B 

NEVADA 

C. B. Lakenan, Chairman................McGill 


Victor Barndt...... 


NEW MEXICO 


T. H. O’Brien, Chairman. 
. A. Kaseman........... 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 


Paul Hopkins, Chairman................ 


J. C. Kinney 


ARIZONA 
W. H. Gohring, Chairman 
Gerald Sherman... cae 
J. E. Curry.. 


CALIFORNIA 
L. D. Gordon, Chairman. 


Ww. N etherton. 
Roy N. Bishop.. 


COLORADO 
George M. Taylor, Chairman..... 
William Loach 
T. A. Dines 


IDAHO 
D. W. Greenburg, Chairman. . 
Eugene Thomas. . 
G Scott Anderson. . 


IN DIANA 
Philip Penna, Chairman 
Kolsem....... 
Morton L. Gould 


KENTUCKY 
C. M. Roehrig, Chairman.. 
Frank D. Rash 
Alexander Blair, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank P. Knight, Chairman 
Charles S. “Smith 
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Carson City 


Tonopah . C. George... .. 
Dawson 

urley W. D. 
Albuquerque E. J. Sullivan... 


...San Francisco 
. Santa Cruz 
. .San Francisco 


WASHINGTON 


William A. Nichols, Chairman....... mi 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Daniel C. Chairman 


WISCONSIN 


John M. Whitehead, Chairman......... 
H . Plattsville 


WYOMING 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


M. E. Richards, Chairman...... 

Fairbanks D. H. Campbell.......... ; 

Bisbee 

Bisbee 

isbe: Francis J. Webb, Chairman. 
Bishes W. G. Swart..... 


MISSOURI 


D. D. Hoag, Chairman............ 
A. J. Burnham... 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 


Cleveland 


..Cleveland 


Cleveland 


.. Portland 
. Portland 
.. Portland 


.Salt Lake City 
... Salt Lake City 
.. Eureka 


Big Stone Gap 
Dante 


. Narrows 


. Spokane 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Clarksburg 
Fairmont 
Charleston 


. Janesville 


Kenosha 


.Casper 
..Rock Springs 
. Basin 


.. Crystal Falls 
.Iron River 
.lron Mountain 


. Duluth 
. Duluth 
. Duluth 


...Joplin 
.. Webb City 


,Colorado Springs Harlan 
Boulder NEVADA 
Denver 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman........... Reno 
.. Wallace A. A. Codd .Reno 
... Mulla 
‘ ‘Wallace NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O’Brien, Chairman............- 
Terre Haute awson 
. Indianapolis OREGON 
M. Parks, Portland 
. Earlington Portlanc 
.. Baskett H. Haa 
TENNESSEE 
.. Boston W. H. Lindsey, Chairman................ Nashville 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) 


UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 

A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman. . ......Salt Lake City 
G. W. Lambourne. Salt Lake City Harry B. Clark...... 
VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 1 
Lee Long, Chairman..............+0..- Dante H. O. Granberg, Chairman Oshkosh { 
Otis Mouser. Big Stone Gap John M. Whitehead 

da Narrows H C. George....... _. .Plattville 
WASHINGTON WYOMING ; 
Sidney Norman, Chairman............... Spokane John Hay, Chairman ...Rock Springs : 


Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of 
LIANCES 


PERFORATED. warcron 
METAL PLATES | 
ASHLAND PENNA. 
INVESTIGATE 
The Bryan Process RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories | 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


12, 16. 20, 25, 30, 35, | 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General | 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


an 


— 
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What would be your plan— 


If you had $5,000,000.00 to spend for the better- 
ment of your Industry? 


Would you spend it all on the branch you are 
especially interested in, or would you climb up 
on the Mountain-top and get the “top” view of 
the mining situation, and distribute your millions 
according to the needs of your Industry? 


Do you know whether the Departments at Wash- 
ington are getting the ‘‘valley”’ or the ‘“‘top’”’ view 
of the mining situation? 


Are you interested in knowing that Congress is 
compelled to see that view by persistent presen- 
tation of those who command their ear? 


? 


The Mining Congress Journal will tell 
you this and much more of interest. 


Subscribe today. Price $2.00. 
Publication Office, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”’ 


3 

H 437 CHESTNUT STREET 

H PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

: 


Thorne, Neale & Company 
( Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Boston Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 
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Rainbow Packing 


means 


Pipe Line 


It is as reliable as the metal part of the e 


Insurance 


quipment. 


Because 


aking care of expansion and contraction. 


Tt will not soften or ooze out under high pressure or severe strain. 


It will remain flexible in the joint thus t 


pecify it for steam temperatures up to 370 degrees. 


ou can safely s 


Y 


failing service and sustained 


Where durability is demanded it will render unf 


economy. 


All Rainbow Sheet is 


periment—use Rainbow: 


Don’t ex 


d, but all red sheet is not Rainbow. 


Re 


the Right Place.”’ 


“The Right Packing 
in 
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Showing how pickers work on both sides of Apron Conveyer Picking Tables. 
the men. 


You Can Add to Your Profits by 
Installing Jeffrey Steel Apron Conveyers 


There is no one thing connected with 


Wooden Skirt boards protect 


the work of marketing your coal that will 
help to increase the selling price and make 
more satisfied customers than that of clean, 
unbroken coal to the user. 


Jeffrey Combination Picking Tables and 
Loading Booms provide for hand removal 
of slate and other impurities, insuring uni- 
form burning qualities of the coal; the 
Loading Booms lay the coal down in the 
railroad car with the very minimum of 
breakage. They can be applied or built 
into new or old tipple with very little alter- 
ation in the general tipple construction. 


Write for copy of our new Catalog No. 258R 
on Standard Apron Conveyers. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH FOURTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Prilade!phia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicazo St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal Cleveland 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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